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This Issue in Brief... 





A review of significant events in the field of 
labor during the past calendar year is presented 
in LAnorn DeveLopments IN 1949 (p. 125). Em- 
ployment generally was not much below the 1948 
level, remaining more constant in nonmanufac- 
turing than in manufacturing industries. This 
stability is credited primarily to the arrest and 
subsequent reversal of a general downward busi- 
ness trend. Changing economic conditions were 
also reflected in a moderation of union demands 
which resulted in fewer strikes. Despite this fact 
the number of man-days lost through strike idle- 
ness in 1949 exceeded the number recorded in 
either 1948 or 1947—an effect of the prolonged 
coal and steel strikes. Another development was 
the growth of employee pension plans as a major 
factor.in collective bargaining. Although labor 
achieved some legislative objectives, it failed to 
secure repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act. 

The President again urged repeal of this act in 
his State of the Union message, which with his 
economic report is reviewed in Reports AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE PRESIDENT AND THE 
CEA (p. 140). Appraising the national economy 
and citing advances on each of its fronts, both 
documents follow the general tone that the State 
of the Union remains good, but can be improved. 
Better cooperation between industry, labor, and 
government was cited as a primary factor in the 
recovery from the recession of early 1949. One 
means of improving the national economy, pro- 
posed by the President, was broadening the cover- 
age and increasing the benefits provided under the 
Social Security Act. 

The need for revising the benefits provided 
under this legislation is pointed up in ProGRAMs oF 
Pustic AssistaNce IN THE UNITED SrateEs (p. 
132), which is the third of a series of four articles 
written by specialists in the field of social security. 
The importance of public assistance as an economic 


Il 


and social factor is evident from the fact that 1 of 
each 30 persons in the United States depends upon 
the program for full or partial support. Operation 
of the four types of assistance—old age assistance, 
aid to the blind, aid to dependent children, and 
general assistance—are described. The article 
traces trends, keying them to the depression of 
the thirties, the full employment era of World 
War II, and the readjustment period following 
the war. The financing of each typ2 of program 
is reviewed, inequities pointed up, and remedial 
legislation discussed. 

Education, another social factor, has been 
highlighted recently in widely publicized accounts 
of the prevalent teacher shortage. Employment 
OvTLooK ror ELEMENTARY AND HicH ScHoo. 
Teacuers (p. 146) discloses that this situation has 
been largely remedied in secondary (or high) 
schools. Elementary-school teachers remain in 
short supply in practically every State, but most 
States have an oversupply of secondary-school 
teachers in all but a few special subjects. 

Results of a mail questionnaire of 3,300 dieti- 
tians summarized in SALARIES AND WorkKING Con- 
DITIONS OF DieTiTIANs, 1949 (p. 149) disclose that 
hospital dietitians earned an average annual salary 
of $2,820 last year. The article also presents 
data as to salaries of those living in hopsitals, 
those doing hospital work but living outside hos- 
pital quarters, and those employed by utility firms 
and municipalities. Regional variations in pay 
and differences in employment conditions and 
related benefits are compared. Asked to indicate 
their chief dissatisfaction with the profession, 
most dietitians’ complaints were economic in na- 
ture, involving retirement provisions, security 
against unemployment, opportunity for promo- 
tion, and salaries. 

The widespread acceptance of arbitration as a 
procedure for settlement of grievances arising dur- 
ing the life of the contract was revealed by analysis 
of 1,482 current collective-bargaining contracts. 
This analysis, in ARBITRATION PROVISIONS IN 
Union AGREEMENTS IN 1949 (p. 160), indicates 
that 83 percent of the contracts studied provided 
for some type of arbitration. Existing contracts 
are compared as to jusrisdiction of arbitrators, 


arbitration machinery provided, and the use of an ¢ 


impartial agency in selecting the arbitrator. 





The Labor Month 
in Review 





THE PRESIDENT’S DECISION to invoke the Taft- 
Hartley Act in the bituminous-coal dispute over- 
shadowed other current labor developments. The 
threatened interruption of nation-wide telephone 
communications scheduled for February 8 was 
forestalled by agreement of both parties to the 
Government’s request that negotiations between 
the telephone workers and the companies be 
continued. Unemployment increased by about 
a million from December to January, more than 
the expected seasonal rise. Employment de- 
clined seasonally. Other indicators of business 
activity appeared to show little change during the 
month; industrial production, retail trade, and 
most prices remained fairly stable. 


Board of Inquiry in Coal 

On February 6, the President intervened directly 
in the protracted coal dispute by appointing a 
board of inquiry to investigate and report within 
7 days on the issues involved. This action was 
taken under section 206 of the Taft-Hartley Act 
which permits the President to appoint such a 
board if, in his opinion, a labor-management dis- 
pute imperils the national health and safety. 
After receiving the report, the President may direct 
the Attorney General to ask for a Federal District 
Court injunction to restrain such a strike for 
80 days. 

The President took this action after all efforts to 
obtain voluntary agreement between the disputing 
parties appeared to have failed. On January 31, 
he had asked both the operators and the union to 
reach an agreement or else call a truce and submit 
the issues to a fact-finding board. This board 
would have had authority to make recommen- 
dations, but the recommendations would not have 
been binding on either party. The wage scale of 
the expired contract would have been paid during 
the truce. In the final analysis, the President 
declared, the parties themselves must write their 
own agreement. “Voluntary action not compul- 
sion in these matters is not only my personal 
conviction but the national policy.”’ 

Negotiations between the miners and operators 
had been resumed on February 1; but, after less 


than 2 days of negotiations, the operators left the 
conference and announced that they would accept 
the President’s proposal for a fact-finding board. 
The union refused to accept the plan, and on 
February 6 most of the miners remained away 
from their jobs. On February 8, negotiations 
were again resumed at the request of Chairman 
Cole of the board of inquiry. 

The labor-management difficulties in the coal 
industry had been continuous throughout the 
month of January. Injunction proceedings were 
begun on February 1 by Robert N. Denham, 
general counsel of the NLRB, against John L. 
Lewis, president, and the United Mine Workers 
Union to end the 3-day workweek and to restore 
normal coal production. This action had been 
taken following unfair labor practice charges 
brought by the mine operators against the union. 
A walk-out of about 70,000 miners in the early 
part of January was not ended when Lewis “sug- 
gested”’ to the miners that they resume production. 
Some of the striking miners returned to work, but 
many continued to ignore the national office 
suggestion, and the number of miners on strike 
rose to an estimated 100,000 by the end of the 
month. 


Automobile and Telephones 


Two other important labor-management dis- 
putes were in progress during January and early 
February. A strike on January 25 by the United 
Auto Workers (CIO) against the Chrysler Corp. 
made idle about 90,000 workers employed by that 
company and more than 30,000 employed by 
suppliers of bodies and parts. The disagreement 
was largely over the question of implementation 
of pension and social insurance plans. Both sides 
had agreed on $100 a month pensions, including 
Federal social security benefits, for workers over 
age 65 with 25 years’ service. The company 
offered to pay the pensions on a “pay-as-you-go” 
basis, insisting that the “cost of meeting the 
Chrysler proposal is a Chrysler problem.”’ The 
union demanded that insurance funds be set up 
through company contributions of 10 cents an 
hour—6 cents for pensions and 4 cents for social 
insurance. The union also demanded a provision 
for joint management of the trust fund. 

The other dispute involved the Communica- 
tion Workers of America (CIO) and the American 
Telephone and Telegraph Co. and its affiliates. 
At the request of the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service, a strike scheduled for 
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February 8 was postponed for 16 days. About 
100,000 telephone workers in all parts of the 
country has been scheduled to strike, but it was 
reported that an estimated 220,000 other members 
of the union would leave their jobs by refusing to 
cross picket lines around telephone exchanges, 
plants, and offices. 

The union’s demands, the same generally 
throughout the country, were for “substantial’’ 
wage increases, shorter hours, reduction of wage 
differentials for different parts of the country, 
and a shortening of the present wage progression 
scale which takes as much as 8 years to complete. 
The union maintained that the labor policies of 
the affiliated companies are controlled by the 


AT & T. 


Gompers’ Centennial 

Labor and government officials, including Presi- 
dent Truman, paid tribute to the memory of 
Samuel Gompers on the centennial anniversary 
of that labor leader’s birth, January 27. At a 
dinner in Washington, the President described 
Gompers as “labor’s greatest statesman’’ and 
“originator of the great movement which set labor 
Secretary of Labor Tobin, in a radio 
statement, said; “Like Abraham Lincoln, he 
|[Gompers] sought to convince a public unfamiliar 
with the aims of trade-unions, that our democracy 
would be served best if the status of the laboring 


free.”’ 


man were improved . . . The social progress and 
legislative advances in America during the last 
half century bear out Gompers’ vision.”’ 


Other Union Developments 

The prospect for labor unity appeared improved 
after the meeting in Miami of the executive 
council of the American Federation of Labor in 
January and early February. It was reported 
that an invitation for reaffiliation would be ex- 
tended to the International Association of Machin- 
ists (Ind.) and that the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations would be approached on the sub- 
ject. In December, William Green, president of 
the AFL, speaking of the cooperation between 
AFL and CIO delegates at the London Inter- 
national Conference of Free Trade Unions, de- 
clared: ‘We acted jointly at all times and were 
united on all issues.”” This cooperation, Mr. 
Green asserted, “ought to aid in bringing about 
national unity.’”” Eventual merger between the 
two organizations was subsequently predicted by 


other high AFL officials. In New York City, 
AFL and CIO leaders agreed to unite their political 
strength to form a “United Labor Committee’”’ on 
a permanent basis. Joint action was also pledged 
at the Connecticut State CIO convention. 

The uncertain situation regarding union repre- 
sentation in the electrical manufacturing industry 
came closer to being settled by a decision by the 
NLRB to conduct union elections in five electrical 
divisions of the General Motors Corp. Employees 
will decide whether they wish to be represented by 
the now unaffiliated United Electrical, Radio, and 
Machine Workers (UE) or the International 
Union of Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers 
(IUE-CIO). The petitions for elections filed by 
the CIO union were opposed by the UE on the 
ground that the current contract of the employers 
barred further proceedings. The Board denied 
the UE’s motion that the CIO petition be dis- 
missed and ruled unanimously that the contract 
does not bar a present determination of representa- 
tion. The opinion reviewed the union situation 
and found that “there exists a serious doubt as to 
the present identity of the labor organization 
which the employees . desire to have represent 
them, and that it can best be resolved by an 
election.” 


Unemployment at Postwar High 


Unemployment increased by almost a million 
between early December and early January to 


reach a new postwar high of 4.5 million. The rise 
in unemployment appeared to be due in part to 
seasonal factors, including bad weather which kept 
large numbers of construction and farm workers 
from their jobs. Although the increase was about 
a quarter of a million more than that of a year ago, 
relatively fewer workers were laid off this year 
because of nonseasonal cut-backs in production. 

Employment in nonagricultural industries fell by 
about a million to about 50.7 million. The drop in 
employment was accounted for largely by such 
seasonal industries as trade and construction and 
by the lay-off of many temporary postal workers. 
Agricultural employment declined seasonally by 
about a half million. Although the January 
unemployment figures include many farm workers 
who left their jobs, most of the decrease in farm 
employment represents women who left the labor 
force to resume full-time household duties or other 
activities. 





Labor Developments in 1949 


The Unemployment Problem, Strike Losses, 
Growth of Employee Pension Plans, 


and Legislative Record 





Lapor GAtns achieved through collective bargain- 
ing in 1949 were conditioned in large measure by 
elements of uncertainty in the business situation 
during the first half of the year. Gains through 
legislation, although very significant, were offset 
to some extent by failure to obtain the repeal of 
the Labor Management Relations (Taft-Hartley) 
Act. But within the labor movement, clear-cut 
decisions advanced the cause of democratic labor 
organization at home and abroad. 

As 1949 opened, the economy was experiencing 
a downtrend in the major phases of economic 
activity, and by July, the number of unemployed 
had passed 4 million. Increasing difficulty in 
obtaining new jobs and the exhaustion of unem- 
ployment compensation benefits made the problem 
serious for many of the workers affected and for 
certain geographical areas where they were con- 
centrated. Involuntary part-time employment 
and a reduction in hours lowered incomes for many 
other workers. The effects of the business reces- 
sion were extensive, leading to a moderation of 
wage demands by many unions and growing 
caution on the part of industry in increasing labor 
costs. Labor-union demands for pension and social 
insurance benefits, financed by employers, re- 
placed those for wage-rate increases as the year 
progressed. In a number of important instances 
negotiations between employers and _ workers 
broke down, and large strikes of extended duration 
followed. 

Labor as a group, however, was not seriously 
affected by the recession in business. Employment 
generally was not much below the 1948 level and 
the wage benefits obtained through collective 
bargaining, though not generally substantial, were 
widespread. For the first time in a decade, buying 
power was not reduced by a rise in prices. 


An important step in labor’s progress toward a 
higher standard of living was the enactment, dur- 
ing 1949, of amendments to the Fair Labor 
Standards Act raising the minimum wage to 75 
cents an hour. Improved labor laws were passed 
in most of the States, and “little Taft-Hartley 
Acts” were repealed in some States. 

Within the Nation’s two largest] federations of 
labor, national and international programs de- 
signed to strengthen their position progressed dur- 
ing 1949. The American Federation of Labor 
and the Congress of Industrial Organizations pro- 
ceeded with their programs of political action in 
preparation for the 1950 elections. CIO took steps 
to rid itself of the Communist forces within its 
ranks by forthright action at its eleventh consti- 
tutional convention. Both the AFL and CIO 
participated in the formation of the democratic 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions 
which was established by delegates from 52 coun- 
tries at a meeting held in London late in the year. 


The Recession in Business and Employment 


The recession of early 1949 was reflected in the 
decline in employment and the increase in unem- 
ployment. Total employment decreased by about 
2 million between the high point in July 1948 and 
the summer of 1949, according to Bureau of the 
Census estimates. Unemployment, which had 
dropped to a postwar low point in the fall of 1948, 
began to increase steadily thereafter, and by July 
reached a level of slightly over 4 million. After 
the middle of the year, however, the business 
downtrend was first halted and then reversed. 
The number of unemployed declined seasonally 
during the autumn months and, by the year’s end, 
total employment was less than a million below 
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the previous year’s level. The large lay-offs were 
concentrated in a relatively few industries in cer- 
tain areas, creating serious economic problems. 

The economic downtrend has been largely at- 
tributed to an adjustment of inventories, which 
permitted the economy to continue at a high level 
in the nonmanufacturing sphere. Inventories of a 
great many manufactured goods appeared to have 
increased beyond the level necessary to meet cur- 
rent demand. Retailers and wholesalers curtailed 
orders, and manufacturers’ production schedules 
were revised downward with attendant layoffs. 

Some inventory adjustment had been made by 
the end of the summer. The underlying strong 
supporting factors in the economy asserted them- 
selves and, in the following months, except for 
the period of the coal and steel strikes in October, 
the business trend was moderately upward. 

One of the favorable elements in the recent busi- 
ness recovery was the fact that the recession had 
not reached important parts of the economy. 
Several basic industries, particularly construction 
and automobile production, continued to operate 
at capacity throughout the period. Consumer 
income and purchasing power were well main- 
tained; the decline in personal income between 
the last quarter of 1948 and the third quarter of 
1949 was less than 3 percent. The loss of wages in 
manufacturing was offset to some extent by unem- 
ployment compensation and by some expansion 
in other industries. Consumption expenditures 
and trade generally were not seriously affected, 
the dollar decline in this period having been less 
than 2 percent. Since prices declined by even 
more than that proportion, actual consumption of 
goods and services appears to have been at a higher 
rate at the end of the period. 

Nonagricultural employment, in February 1949, 
for the first time since the Second World War 
ended, was lower than in the corresponding month 
of the previous year. Between July 1948 and 
July 1949, the number of persons employed in 
nonagricultural jobs had declined by more than 
2 million. Farm employment, however, was 
generally greater in the first part of 1949 than in 
the corresponding period of 1948, owing partly to 
more favorable weather. 


Sharp Drop in Manufacturing Employment. Most 
of the decline in employment from the autumn of 
1948 to the middle of 1949 was in the manufactur- 


ing industries. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
reported total manufacturing employment of 
15.6 million in September 1948 as against 13.8 
million in July 1949. (Some seasonal increase 
brought manufacturing employment to 14.3 mil- 
lion in September 1949.) Industries which showed 
the greatest declines from September to July, after 
allowance for seasonal changes, were nonelectrical 
machinery, textile-mill products, primary metals, 
fabricated metal products, electrical machinery, 
and lumber. In a number of other important 
industries—such as furniture, paper, printing, 
chemicals, rubber, leather, and stone—the employ- 
ment decrease numerically was moderate or slight. 
Still other industries, such as automobiles, aircraft, 
and petroleum, continued to operate at the high 
levels of 1948. ‘ 

Some recovery in manufacturing employment 
from the midsummer low point took place toward 
the end of the year 1949. Employment gains were 
especially noteworthy in two of the more severely 
affected industries—textiles and electrical machin- 
ery. Considerable reemployment also took place 
in the paper and furniture industries. No further 
declines occurred after midsummer in several other 
important industries, such as lumber, stone, fabri- 
cated metal products, rubber, and leather. 


Em- 


Nonmanufacturing Employment Maintained. 
ployment in nonmanufacturing industries, except 
for mining and railroad transportation, was fairly 


well maintained during all of the year. Coal pro- 
duction began to exceed demand before the begin- 
ning of 1949, and metals came into plentiful supply 
before the middle of the year. Coal strikes, 
“holidays,” and short workweeks caused irregular 
coal production throughout the year, and coal- 
carrying railroads were frequently forced to curtail 
operations and lay off personnel. The reduction 
in railroad freight traffic over the year reduced 
employment by 150,000 from the fall of 1948 to 
the fall of 1949. 

Employment in construction, trade, finance, and 
service continued virtually uninterrupted at ex- 
tremely high levels, except for normal seasonal 
fluctuations. Government employment rose dur- 
ing the year, largely because State and local gov- 
ernments expanded their activities. Farm em- 
ployment also remained relatively steady and did 
not show any major effects of the reduction in 
industrial job opportunities. 
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Reduction in Hours of Work. Employment de- 
creases during the first part of 1949 were accom- 
panied by a significant shortening of the work- 
week, as overtime was eliminated in many plants 
and some workers were put on a part-time basis. 
Hours of work declined generally from the autumn 
of 1948 to the summer of 1949. At the low point 
of 1949, factory hours averaged less than 39 a 
week, fully an hour less than in the corresponding 
period of the previous year. This difference de- 
creased in the autumn months as the level of pro- 
duction rose. Weekly hours dropped more sharply 
in the mining industries as the supplies of coal, 
iron, and nonferrous metals became ample. In 
construction, hours of work were fairly well 
maintained. 


The Rise in Unemployment. The rise of unemploy- 
ment during 1949 was in large part a reflection of 
the decrease in manufacturing activity. Total 
unemployment rose from a seasonal low point of 
1.8 million in the last quarter of 1948 to more than 
3 million in midwinter and to over 4 million at the 
seasonal high in July. After July, factory em- 
ployment improved and unemployment dropped 
somewhat more than seasonally. 

Almost every manufacturing area in the country 
felt the rise in unemployment. New England, 
with its heavy concentration of textile, leather, 
and machinery factories, was the most severely 
affected. In Rhode Island, as many as 20 percent 
of the workers covered by State unemployment 
insurance laws were drawing benefits in mid-1949. 
In some thirty-odd labor market areas, the num- 
ber of unemployed constituted 12 percent or more 
of the labor force, according to the United States 
Employment Service. These areas were chiefly 
textile and leather centers in New England, coal 
or copper-mining areas in Pennsylvania, Illinois, 
Indiana, Michigan, and Alabama, and metal- 
working centers in New England and Michigan. 
Unemployment was also particularly heavy in New 
York, New Jersey, Maryland, the Carolinas, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, and California. In some 
States in the industrial Midwest, however, the 
volume of unemployment remained relatively low, 
although it had risen from previous levels. 

Recognizing the seriousness of the unemploy- 
ment problem in certain areas of the country, 
the President instituted a program of assistance 
to such areas in July. Under this program, the 


Government channels orders for materials and 
supplies or contracts for new construction to those 
areas, within the limitations of existing legislation. 
By the end of 1949, a considerable volume of 
Government orders had been placed in these 
localities and some unemployment relief resulted. 
In response to a letter from the Secretary of Labor, 
the governors of about 20 States indicated their 
intention to encourage the establishment of State 
and local full employment committees to deal 
with the problem of localized unemployment. 


Changes in Terms of Compensation 


The postwar inflation which had caused wages 
to be raised in practically all industries was halted 
in early 1949, and the upward wage movement 
became highly diversified. With business pros- 
pects somewhat uncertain, the economic position 
of the particular company, industry, and locality 
took on increased importance in wage negotiations, 


Wage Changes. Although far fewer workers ob- 
tained wage increases in 1949 than in previous 
years, wage-rate increases negotiated in 1949 
affected an estimated 5 million organized workers. 


A majority of these worked in nonmanufacturing 


industries. In general, wage increases were ob- 
tained more easily in local industries than in those 
of broader scope—that is, in industries dealing 
with a localized market and engaging in collec- 
tive bargaining at the local or plant level. Such 
industries in which wage increases were numerous 
include: construction, trucking, street transporta- 
tion, public utilities, printing, bakeries, and 
breweries. The largest single aggregate wage raise 
of the year, together with a reduced workweek, 
was won by a million railroad workers from ne- 
gotiations starting in 1948. 

Wage raises obtained in 1949 were generally 
smaller than had been negotiated in the three 
previous years. Except in construction and 
printing, both high-wage industries, and on rail- 
roads, the increases were generally less than 10 
cents an hour. With a few small exceptions, 
no wage increase “patterns” were set in 1949, and 
certainly no national “pattern.” 

In manufacturing as a whole, the decline in 
hours during the first part of the year caused a 
reduction in premium payments for overtime, 
which largely offset the increase in wage rates. 
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Average hourly earnings of factory workers, which 
were $1.405 in January, changed little throughout 
the year. Factory weekly earnings fluctuated 
within a narrow range, as hourly earnings and 
weekly hours changed. Weekly earnings in many 
nonmanufacturing industries increased  signifi- 
cantly, except for mining which was adversely 
affected by both the 3-day week and work stop- 
pages in the coal industry. 

Changes in the level of consumers’ prices during 
1949 were relatively minor; and workers’ buying 
power, from the point of view of the purchasing 
power of the dollar, was not much affected. In 
previous postwar years, the real benefits of wage 
increases were lost to workers because of increased 
consumer prices. 

In their negotiations for new wage agreements, 
many large unions shifted their emphasis away 
from wage-rate increases to pensions, insurance, 
and other supplementary benefits. The pension 
and social-insurance movement became wide- 
spread by the end of the year. 

For the first time in the last decade, some organ- 
ized workers were called upon to accept wage 
reductions in pay. These reductions resulted 


mainly from agreements tying wage rates to small 


’ 


changes in the BLS Consumers’ Price Index. 
A few union locals agreed to a general cut in wage 
rates,‘ but presumably wage cuts were more 
frequent among nonunion establishments in hard- 
hit industries. 


Pensions, Insurance, and Other Supplementary 
Benefits. Growth of pension and social-insurance 
plans financed in whole or in part by employers 
was the outstanding union contract development 
in 1949. It was accelerated by the union-manage- 
ment dispute in the steel industry and the recom- 
mendations of the President’s Steel Industry 
Board. The Board declared that adequate pen- 
sions and social insurance for workers should be 
part of the cost of doing business. The recom- 
mendations were for pensions and social insurance 
financed by the employers. Costs of pensions to 
the companies, including those currently in effect, 
the Board said, should be about $120 a year per 
worker, or about 6 cents an hour for a full year’s 
work of 2,000 hours. Social-insurance programs 
other than pensions should cost the companies 
about $80 a year, or about 4 cents an hour per 
worker employed all year. 


Bargaining in the steel industry collapsed over 
the issue of noncontributory pensions and a 
month-long steel strike resulted. In the settle- 
ments which ended the strike, it was agreed that 
pensions were to be financed wholly by the com- 
panies, but that social insurance—i. e., death, 
hospital, and welfare benefits—were to be paid 
for jointly by the companies and the workers. 

The movement toward pension and insurance 
plans, predominantly company financed, had been 
in progress for several years. But the extensive 
publicity given to the Steel Board’s recommenda- 
tions and the subsequent adoption of pension and 
insurance plans by many of the country’s im- 
portant manufacturing companies gave special 
impetus to the spread of the movement. Most of 
the pension plans were not in operation at the 
close of the year, because considerable study was 
necessary before all details could be worked out. 

Other types of supplementary benefits appeared 
in many of the union contracts negotiated during 
1949. A noteworthy development was the length- 
ening of paid vacations (to 2 or 3 weeks) for 
workers with long years of service. In general, 
supplementary benefits were given considerably 
greater emphasis in 1949 than in previous years, 
partly because wage-rate increases were more 
difficult to justify on the basis of living costs than 
they had been for some years. 


Wage Legislation. No single wage development 
in 1949 was more significant to low-paid workers 
and low-paying industries than the passage of the 
1949 amendments to the Fair Labor Standards 
Act raising the minimum wage to 75 cents an hour. 
As of January 25, 1950, about a million and a half 
workers were to have their hourly pay raised to 75 
cents. The new minimum rate will undoubtedly 
result, over a period of time, in increases to some 
workers who already earn more than 75 cents an 
hour. 

The new law broadens and strengthens the act’s 
child labor provisions and gives employees an 
additional method to enforce wage claims under 
the act through action brought by the Adminis- 
trator on their written request to collect such 
claims. The effect of numerous changes that were 
made by the 1949 amendments in the act’s 
coverage and exemption provisions will be difficult 
to evaluate until experience has indicated the full 
scope and impact of such changes. 
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Federal legislation raised the salaries of some 3 
million Government employees, including armed 
services personnel, during 1949. Raises were in 
the nature of basic revisions of the classified and 
armed services pay scales and were generally small. 
Several hundred thousand wage-board (unclassi- 
fied) employees of Government agencies also 
received increases during the year. General 
salary increases went to over a half million State, 
county, and municipal workers in 1949. 


Labor-Management Relations 


Strikes in 1949. Changing economic conditions 
led to a moderation of union demands for wage- 
rate increases and other benefits, but nevertheless 
a number of important strikes took place. The 
prolonged work stoppages in the coal and steel 
industries made the number of man-days of strike 
idleness during 1949 greater than in either 1947 
or 1948. These strikes accounted for about 45 
percent of the approximately 53 million man-days 
lost by stoppages in 1949. In addition, the two 
other industry-wide coal stoppages (one of 2 weeks 
and another of 1 week) accounted for over 4 

million additional man-days of strike idleness. 
The 15 other sizable stoppages involving 16,000 
or more workers were of substantially less national 
importance. These included a 25-day stoppage of 
62,000 Ford workers, a 44-day stoppage involving 
27,000 employees of the Missouri Pacific Railroad, 
and a 35-day stoppage of 20,000 building con- 
struction workers in the Minneapolis-St. Paul area. 
The first of the several stoppages in coal mining 
began in March with a 2-week “memorial” holiday, 
taken under a clause in the United Mine Workers 
contract. In a statement addressed to all miners 
east of the Mississippi, John L. Lewis, UMWA 
president, protested the appointment of James 
Boyd as director of the Department of Interior’s 
Bureau of Mines and asked the miners to mourn 
the injuries and deaths of 55,000 miners during 
1948. In June, Mr. Lewis ordered a week of 
“inaction”’ for the miners in order to reduce stocks 
of coal. No agreement on a new contract had 
been reached by the end of June when the old 
contract expired, and, departing from the UMWA 
policy of ‘‘no contract—no work,”’ the miners east 
of the Mississippi were ordered to work on a 3-day 
week schedule. This continued until September 
19 when the miners went on a “‘no day workweek.” 
870258 


50 2 


The strike was called off on November 9 until the 
end of the month, but in December the miners 
returned to their 3-day schedule. 

In May, more than 100,000 Ford workers, in 
scattered plants throughout the country, were 
made idle as a result of a dispute over an alleged 
“speed-up” in assembly-line operations at the 
River Rouge plant. The strike was settled by an 
agreement to arbitrate the issue. 

Protracted contract negotiations between the 
steel industry and the steelworkers’ union ended 
in failure and, on October 1, about 500,000 steel- 
workers went out on strike. The union had ac- 
cepted the recommendations of the President’s 
fact-finding board for company-financed pension 
and social insurance plans with no wage increase, 
but some companies rejected the principle of 
pensions without contributions from employees. 
After the strike had lasted more than a month, 
the companies and the union agreed upon non- 
contributory pension plans and jointly financed 
social insurance. 

Several relatively small strikes were extended 
over along period. Local 16 of the Chicago Typo- 
graphical Union (AFL), which had been on strike 
against the large newspapers since November 24, 
1947, finally settled with the employers in Septem- 
ber. The dispute was primarily over the security 
of the union as bargaining agent for employees 
under the closed-shop arrangement which had 
existed for many years in the printing industry. 
In a number of decisions at the end of the year, 
the National Labor Relations Board ruled that 
the union’s closed-shop arrangements had been 
invalidated by the Taft-Hartley Act. A strike of 
machinists, members of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists (Ind.) at Warner & Swasey Co. 
in Cleveland, Ohio, which began in December 1948, 
was settled at the end of June. The United Auto 
Workers (CIO) settled their 3-month strike against 
the Bendix Aviation Corp. at South Bend, Ind., 
at the end of June. 

A number of important strikes were averted by 
collective-bargaining agreements. Of these, the 
most notable contract was signed in March 
between the railroads and 16 nonoperating unions, 
representing almost a million workers. The 
dispute, which had lasted nearly a year, was 
settled on the terms recommended by the Presi- 
dent’s fact-finding board on December 17, 1948. 
Employees affected by the contract received an 
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hourly pay increase of 7 cents, retroactive to 
October 1, 1948. On September 1, 1949, the 
workers went on a 40-hour week at the same pay 
as they had previously received for 48 hours. 


Union Developments. The repeal of the Taft- 
Hartley Act was the main concern of American 
trade-unions during the first 6 months of 1949. 
President Truman’s position, stated in his “State 
of the Union’ message to Congress in January, 
was for repeal of the act and the reenactment of 
the National Labor Relations (Wagner) Act with 
amendments. Such amendments would prohibit 
jurisdictional strikes and secondary boycotts, 
operate to prevent the use of economic force to 
decide issues arising out of the interpretation of 
existing contracts, and would provide means for 
settling or preventing strikes in vital industries 
which affect the public interest. Legislation 
embodying the President’s program was the 
subject of extensive hearings and debate in both 
Houses of Congress but failed of enactment. 

Union opposition to the law continued strong 
and all the major organizations intensified their 
political activity to defeat the legislative sup- 
porters of the act. However, compliance with 
the NLRB non-Communist affidavit requirement 
by both AFL and CIO unions increased as the 
year progressed. 

CIO’s fight against Communist leadership in 
certain member unions, which had been brought 
into the open at the 1948 convention, was climaxed 
at the convention in 1949. The majority adopted 
constitutional amendments to bar Communists, 
Fascists, and “their consistent followers” from 
membership in the CIO executive board and to 
expel unions for pro-Communist actions. The 
convention expelled from membership in the CIO 
the Farm Equipment Workers (FE) and the 
United Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers 
of America (UE). Committees were formed to 
try the other 10 unions accused of Communist 
domination and to recommend action to be taken 
by the executive board. 

Both the AFL and the CIO supported the 
establishment of a non-Communist world labor 
organization to rival the Communist-led World 
Federation of Trade Unions. An international 
convention met in London at the end of November, 
including delegates from the AFL, CIO, and United 


Mine Workers. Delegates estimated to repre- 
sent more than 48 million workers in 52 countries 
were in attendance. The new organization, the 


International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 
chose Paul Finet of Belgium as President and 
J. H. Oldenbroek of the Netherlands as perma- 
nent Secretary General, and placed the perma- 
nent headquarters in Brussels. 


Labor Legislation and Regulation 


The Taft-Hartley Act and NLRB Decisions. Union 
hopes for a quick repeal of the Taft-Hartley law 
when Congress convened at the beginning of the 
year appeared justified after the sweeping victory 
of President Truman in the November 1948 elee- 
tion. But as the hearings on the proposed sub- 
stitute measures dragged on into the spring, 
opposition to the President’s program gained. 

When Senate debate began in June, that branch 
of Congress was split into 3 groups: those sup- 
porting the President in his demands for the 
restoration of the Wagner Act with “improve- 
ments’’; a bipartisan group who hoped to draft a 
compromise bill which President Truman would 
sign; and a group supporting Senator Robert A. 
Taft’s new bill which, while it made 28 “perfect- 
ing” changes, retained most of the original Labor 
Management Relations Act. 

The Taft bill, which the Administration and 
organized labor regarded as unacceptable, was 
approved by the Senate on June 30 by a vote of 
51 to 42. The House did not act upon it. 

Numerous precedents, affecting various sections 
of the Taft-Hartley Act, were established by 
National Labor Relations Board decisions during 
the year. Several significant decisions upheld the 
legislative prohibitions of various forms of the 
closed shop and secondary boycotts. The Board 
found that the National Maritime Union and the 
American Radio Association, both CIO unions, 
had violated the act by insisting upon hiring hall 
provisions which would in effect require the em- 
ployers to discriminate against nonunion members. 
The U.S. Cireuit Court of Appeals at New York 
upheld the Board’s findings. The Board also 
found that a strike of the Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen (AFL) for a 
closed-shop clause violated the act. 

The International Typographical Union (AFL) 
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was also found to have violated the act by insist- 
ing upon closed-shop conditions in the newspaper 
publishing industry. 

Peaceful picketing and the circulation of a 
blacklist by a union in furtherance of a secondary 
boycott was held by the NLRB to be an unfair 
labor practice under section 8 (b) 4 (a) and not 
protected free speech, under section 8 (c) of the 
act. Threats of violence against railroad em- 
ployees by members of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters (AFL) during picketing activ- 
ities were held by the Board not to be in violation 
of the secondary boycott provisions of the act 
because it does not cover railroad employees. 

In a case involving discharge of an employee, 
the NLRB ruled that a local of the same union, as 
well as an employer, could be made liable for back 
pay to a reinstated employee who had been laid 
off because he failed to pay his union dues. As 
no union-shop agreement had been made valid by 
an election pursuant to section 9 (e) of the 
amended National Labor Relations Act, the 
Board held the discharge to be discriminatory. 


Supreme Court Decisions. The constitutionality 
of several State iaws which outlaw compulsory 
union membership was upheld by the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The Court found that 
there was no denial of due process of law in such 
State measures. The Court also held that the 
States could properly legislate against certain labor- 
union activities, although furthered by peaceful 
picketing. 

A general pay increase granted to employees by 
an employer without consulting the certified union, 
was held to be an unfair labor practice under the 
Taft-Hartley Act by the Supreme Court. Another 
type of unfair labor practice, according to the 
high Court, was a company’s refusal to permit a 
union to use the company’s hall, the only one 
available in a company town, for union meetings. 

The Court declined to review a decision of the 
U. S. Cireuit Court of Appeals at Chicago, which 
had held that the Taft-Hartley law compelled 
employees to bargain with unions on retirement 
and pension plans. 

In a decision affecting veterans’ seniority, the 
Supreme Court decided that the terms of a new 
collective-bargaining agreement could take preced- 
ence over the seniority granted to veterans under 
the GI bill of rights. 


State Labor Legislation. State legislatures were 
very active in the field of labor legislation during 
1949. Each of the 44 State legislatures which 
met in regular session and Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico passed some measure affecting labor. 

Child-labor laws, passed in Maine, Tennessee, 
and Alaska, established a basic minimum age of 
16, with a minimum of 18 for some hazardous 
occupations. In New York and Washington, cer- 
tain provisions of the child-labor laws were im- 
proved; but, in Ohio, Indiana, and Wisconsin, 
certain child-labor standards were lowered. 

Legislation covering workers’ safety was en- 
acted in several States during the year. In 
Oklahoma and Michigan, laws relating to factory 
inspections were improved. Vermont and West 
Virginia passed laws relating to the control of 
occupational diseases and industrial health haz- 
ards. New York and Washington passed disabil- 
ity-compensation laws. 

Two States—New Hampshire and Massachu- 
setts—passed minimum-wage laws for men, wo- 
men, and children. Maximum-hours provisions 
for women were improved in Maine, Tennessee, 
and Wyoming. Laws specifying the payment of 
the same rates for women as for men doing com- 


parable work were passed in California, Connecti- 
cut, Maine, and Alaska. 
All of the 44 States and Hawaii passed acts 


improving in one or more respects their workmen’s 


compensation laws. In most of the States benefits 
were raised. The Federal Employees’ Compen- 
sation Act was also liberalized. 

In Idaho, South Dakota, and Montana, laws 
were passed relating to the creation of separate 
agencies to enforce labor laws. New York amended 


- its law relating to the general powers and duties of 


the industrial commissioner. 

Acts restricting union activities, which had been 
passed in 1947, were repealed in Delaware, Mis- 
souri, and New Hampshire. Michigan’s Labor 
Relations Act was made less restrictive. 

Fair employment practice acts were passed in 
four States—New Mexico, Oregon, Rhode Island, 
and Washington. New Jersey amended its FEPA, 
and California passed an act which prohibits the 
inclusion of any question relative to an applicant’s 
race or religion on any application form. Com- 
mittees to study the subject of discriminatory 
practices in employment were authorized in 
Kansas and Nebraska. 
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Epiror’s Norse.— This article on public assistance 
programs in the United States is the third in a 
series of four written by specialists in different 
branches of the social security field. Two arti- 
cles—on the public insurance systems covering 
old-age and survivorship and unemployment— 
appeared in the January 1950 issue of the Monthly 
Labor Review, and the fourth will be printed in 
the near future. 


Axnour 1 person in 30 in the United States is de- 
pendent upon public assistance for full or partial 
The annual cost of assistance is more 
about 1 percent of the 


support. 
than 2 billion dollars 
national income payments to individuals in 1948. 
Approximately half the cost is borne by the 
Federal Government, the remainder by the States 
and localities. The Federal appropriation for 
public assistance for the current year is the largest 
single budget appropriation for current expendi- 
tures for any program not connected, directly or 
indirectly, with national defense. In most States, 
the amount appropriated for public assistance is 
one of the largest items in the State budget. 

Public assistance supplements the income and 
resor ces of needy persons in order that they may 
be ab. + to obtain the essentials of living. Assist- 
ance programs are residual and have a function to 
perform only to the extent that other measures, 
such as minimum wage laws, programs for full 
employment, and the social insurances, fail to 
avert need. 

Public assistance is of four major types—old-age 
assistance, aid to the blind, and aid to dependent 
children, which come under the Social Security 
Act, and general assistance, which is currently a 

! By Anne E. Geddes, Chief, Division of Statistics and Analysis, Bureau of 
Public Assistance, Social Security Administration, Federal Security Agency. 
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responsibility only of the State and local govern- 
ments. The number of recipients of aid in rela- 
tion to the population groups at risk and the aver- 
age monthly payment in June 1949, and amounts 
spent in relation to population for assistance in 
the fiscal year 1949 are shown, by program for 
each State in the accompanying table. 

General assistance had its origin in the Eliza- 
bethan poor laws and in this country dates back 
to Colonial times. The special types of public 
assistance, on the other hand, are a development 
of the twentieth century. 

The depression of the 1930’s had far-reaching 
effects on public assistance legislation and pro- 
grams. During 1933-35, for the first time, the 
Federal Government made grants to States for 
general assistance (or general relief) and in whole 
or in part, financed other: programs designed to 
provide work for unemployed persons determined 
or presumed to be needy. In 1935, both emer- 
gency and permanent legislation was enacted, 
establishing a network of income-maintenance 
programs. A part of the 1935 legislation was the 
Social Security Act, which provided on a continu- 
ing basis for (1) grants to States to help them to 
finance cash assistance to needy aged and blind 
persons and dependent children, and (2) a Federal- 
State system of unemployment compensation and 
a Federal system of old-age and survivors 
insurance. 

The assistance provisions of the Social Security 
Act—amended in 1939, 1946, and again in 1948— 
supply the basic framework within which State 
programs of old-age assistance, aid to the blind, 
and aid to dependent children are established and 
operate. All States are receiving Federal grants 
for old-age assistance, all but one for aid to 
dependent children,? and all but four for aid to 
the blind.’ Since 1935, general assistance has not 
come within the scope of Federal legislation. 

Certain conditions which a State must meet in 
order to get Federal funds for special types of 
public assistance are established under the Social 
Security Act. But substantial latitude is allowed 
to the States under the law in determining how 
their programs shall be organized and adminis- 
tered, who shall be eligible for assistance, and how 
much assistance eligible persons shall receive. 

? The exception is Nevada. 
’ The exceptions are Alaska, Missouri, Nevada, and Pennsylvania. Alaska 


has no program for needy blind persons; the remaining jurisdictions have 
blinc aid programs operated outside the Social Security Act. 
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The characteristics of the individual plans for the 
operation of the programs vary from State to 
State in many respects, reflecting differences in 


only from State to State, but often within a State 
from program to program. Each State decides 
what goods and services needy people require to 


live on, how much it will allow for such goods and 
services, and how to evaluate each individual’s 
resources in relation to the cost of these essentials. 
The difference between the cost of what individ- 
uals require and the value of their resources 
represents the amount of assistance needed. 


philosophical attitudes, economic resources, and 
established patterns of State and local govern- 
ments. 

Although the determination of need is common 
to all assistance programs, the policies, standards, 
and procedures for such determinations vary not 


Recipient rates and average assistance payments, June 1949, and average assistance [expenditures payment] per inhabitant, 
fiscal year 1949, by program and State 
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Wyoming 





* Population data are not available. 


! Recipient rate not available; number of blind persons not known. 
’ No program. 


1 Persons aided per 1,000 population 65 years of age and over. 
§ Children aided per 1,000 population under 18 years of age. * Not computed because number of cases was estimated. 
‘4 Persons aided per 1,000 civilian population. * Program administered under State laws without Federal participation. 


5’ Number of persons aided is not available. ‘© Not computed; base too small. 
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However, limits established by law or policy on 
the amount of assistance an individual may 
receive monthly often reduce payments below the 
amount that budgetary procedures determine 
to be needed. Shortages of funds also may 
necessitate reduction in individual payments 
below the amount the State finds to be needed or 
below the maximum fixed. 


Extent of Assistance 


In June 1949, more than 5 million persons in the 
United States were receiving all or a part of their 
income from public assistance. Of these, 2.6 
million persons, or about a fourth of all persons 65 
years of age or over, were receiving old-age 
assistance. About 1.4 million children under 18 
years of age, or fewer than 3 per 100 children in the 
population, were receiving aid to dependent chil- 
dren. In addition, in most families that received 
aid to dependent children the funds helped to sup- 
port one or more adults. Thenumber of persons 
on the general assistance rolls was 1 million or 7.6 
per 1,000 in the civilian population. About 


90,000 blind persons, or slightly more than a 


third of the estimated blind population, were 
receiving aid to the blind. 

National rates conceal striking interstate differ- 
ences. They are explained by variations in the 
income-status of the population; by differences 
in the amount of protection afforded against the 
risks of unemployment, premature death of the 
wage earner, and old age retirement by the social 
insurance systems; and by State attitudes toward 
meeting need. 

The proportions of aged and blind population 
and of children on the assistance rolls tend to be 
disproportionally high in the lower-income States, 
which are predominantly agricultural, and where 
many workers are in employments that are not 
covered by unemployment and old-age and survi- 
vors insurance. In relation to population, general 
assistance loads are relatively low in these same 
States. This seemingly anomalous situation is 
explained by the fact that Federal funds—and 
often State funds—are not available for financing 
general assistance, whereas they are available for 
the special types of aid. 

For old-age assistance, the average monthly 
payment per recipient in mid-1949 was $44, with 
a range from $19 in Mississippi to $71 in California. 


Aid-to-the-blind payments averaged $45, with an 
even greater spread, from $22 in Kentucky to $83 
in California. For aid to dependent children, the 
average payment per family was $73; Mississippi’s 
average was $26, in contrast to $135 in the State 
of Washington. The average payment per general- 
assistance case was $48; New York topped the 
States with a $73 average payment whereas Missis- 
sippi’s average was only $11 a month. 

In measuring the adequacy of assistance, the 
amount of the recipient’s other income in cash 
and in kind is important. No up-to-date and 
comprehensive information is available on this 
subject but earlier studies shed some light on the 
extent to which assistance and other income sup- 
plement each other. 

For example, a study of the Requirements and 
Incomes of Recipients of Old-Age Assistance in 21 
States in 1944 showed that about one case in four 
had cash income from sources other than the 
assistance payment. This income was derived 
from earnings, contributions from relatives, Old- 
Age and Survivors Insurance (OASI) benefits, and 
other sources. The amounts of such cash income 
were small. In all cases consisting only of the 
recipient, the average amount was $2.46 a month; 
for all cases consisting of the recipient and spouse, 
the average amount was $7.49. The cash income 
from sources other than assistance of cases with 
some such income was as follows: $11.42 for cases 
consisting only of the recipient and $14.43 for 
cases consisting of the recipient and spouse. 
Nearly two cases in five had some income in kind, 
such as rent-free shelter and produce raised and 
consumed. Of the latter cases more than one in 
three had income in kind valued at less than 
$5 per month. 

A 1942 Study of Family Income of Families Re- 
ceiving ADC in 16 States indicated that about two 
families in three had some cash income in addition 
to the assistance payment. This additional income 
was obtained primarily from earnings and contribu- 
tions of relatives. Somewhat over half of the 
families had some nonmonetary income. About 
one family in four had housing that was rent-free 
or supplied in return for services. 

Old-age and survivors insurance has become a 
more important source of cash income than at the 
time of the two foregoing studies. In June 1948, 
of all recipients of old-age assistance, 6 percent 
were also receiving benefits under old-age and 
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survivors insurance. Of the ADC families, about 
5 percent were OASI beneficiaries. 


Trends in Assistance 


The assistance rolls are characteristically re- 
sponsive to changing economic conditions and to 
changes in other programs for income-mainte- 
nance. During World War II years, substantial 
numbers of old people and families with dependent 
children went off the rolls because family members 
found jobs as the result of acute manpower short- 
ages and because they received allowances author- 
ized for dependents of servicemen. The number 
of general assistance cases was more than halved. 
Since VJ-day, the number of persons dependent 
on public aid has been steadily mounting. Fac- 
tors in the upswing have been population growth 
and postwar adjustments. With the cessation of 
production for war and the return to civilian pur- 
suits of millions of men in the armed forces, many 
inexperienced young workers and adults with 
limited skills were pushed out of employment, and, 
in some cases, left the labor force. The termina- 
tion of dependents’ allowances with the separation 
of servicemen from the armed forces also con- 
tributed significantly to the rise in assistance loads. 

The effect on assistance rolls of temporary 
changes in economic conditions is exemplified by 
recent rising case loads in coal-mining and steel- 
production centers. In these areas, strikes in the 
coal and steel industries and the stoppage of bene- 
fit payments under the United Mine Workers’ 
fund all contributed to the case load. 

In many States, old-age and survivors insurance 
is gradually gaining over public assistance as a 
means of providing income-maintenance to certain 
groups. Although in the country as a whole the 
number of recipients of old-age assistance in June 
1949 was 147 per 100 aged beneficiaries of old-age 
and survivors insurance, in 15 States the number 
of aged OASI beneficiaries exceeded the number of 
OAA recipients. Moreover, in 42 States the num- 
ber of child beneficiaries of old-age and survivors 
insurance (i. e., unmarried children under 18 years 
of age) exceeded the number of fatherless children 
receiving aid to dependent children. In the Na- 
tion, 191 children were receiving old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance per 100 fatherless children on the 
ADC rolls. In two States, the number of child 
beneficiaries of old-age and survivors insurance 


exceeded the total number of children aided under 
the program for dependent children (including 
those with an incapacitated parent or a parent 
absent from home, as well as those with a parent 
dead). 

It is difficult to determine the degree of success 
of unemployment insurance in the prevention of 
need among unemployed workers and their fam- 
ilies. The reason is that, many places, general 
assistance agencies fail to provide aid to employ- 


Chart 1. Average Assistance Payments 
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ables, however dire their distress, and consequently 
the need is not expressed. In some of the more 
industrial areas where needy unemployed persons 
can get general assistance, relatively few of the 
cases accepted for aid are in need because they 
have exhausted their unemployment benefits. 
In 18 States (both agricultural and industrial), less 
than 3 percent of the cases added to the rolls in 
the first half of 1949 were accepted on discon- 
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tinuance of unemployment benefits. Much of 
the need among families with employable mem- 
bers resulted from one of two causes: loss of 
employment because of the disablement of the 
wage earner, a risk insured under the unemploy- 
ment insurance programs of only a few States; or 
lay-off from employment that is excluded from 
coverage under the unemployment insurance laws. 

Flexibility is inherent in public assistance. 
Payments are determined on the basis of standards 
that are usually established administratively 
rather than by law. From time to time, State 
agencies adjust the cost figures for the items in- 
cluded in their budgets to reflect price changes. 
When new cost figures go into effect individual 
payments are revised accordingly. In a period of 
rising prices the ability of a State to make neces- 
sary changes in cost figures, and thus in payments, 
depends upon the availability of sufficient funds. 
Liberalizations in 1946 and again in 1948 in Federal 
limits on the amount of individual monthly pay- 
ments subject to Federal participation and in the 
formulas for determining the Federal share of 
payments within the maxima have stimulated 
and helped States to revise their cost figures and 
to finance larger payments, despite mounting ease 
loads. (See chart 1.) In contrast, under old-age 
and survivors insurance, individual benefits, 
determined on the basis of a fixed formula that 
has not been revised since 1939, have remained 
stationary. 


Financing of Programs 


In the year ending June 1949, national expendi- 
tures from Federal, State, and local funds for the 
four types of assistance and their administration 
Both the number 
aided and the amounts spent for each type of aid 
both under and outside the Social Security Act 
in June 1949 follow. 


were about 2.1 billion dollars. 


Number of Expenditures 
ree* pients for payments 


(In thousends 
$114, 463 


Type of program 
Old-age assistance - 2, 626 
Aid to dependent children 

Families. __- - . 537 | 
Children. . - - 1, 366) 
Aid to the blind: 
Under Social 
Act : 71 
Outside Social Security 
Act . 18 
Genera! assistance 


39, 027 


Security 


Expenditures by each level of government for 
the different types of aid are shown in chart. 2. 

In relation to population the largest State 
expenditures for the fiscal year for the 4 types of 
assistance were 14 times the smallest. Colorado’s 
expenditures amounted to $40.76 per inhabitant and 
Virginia’s to $2.88. For the country as a whole, 
expenditures per inhabitant totaled $13.37. 


Chart 2. National Expenditures for Public Assist- 
ence, Year Ending June 1949 
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Federal funds for public assistance are appro- 
priated from general revenues, unlike those for 
old-age and survivors insurance and unemploy- 
ment insurance which are derived from pay roll 
taxes. Under the provisions of the Social Security 
Act, the Federal appropriations for old-age assist- 
ance, aid to dependent children, and aid to the 
blind are open-ended and the Federal Govern- 
ment meets its share of whatever amounts the 
States spend, so long as the expenditures are made 
in compliance with the conditions laid down in the 
Federal Act and under plans of operation approved 
by the Social Security Administration. State 
funds for public assistance are derived from both 
general revenues, and earmarked taxes. In 
the individual localities, the real estate tax is the 
chief revenue source. 

Patterns of financing public assistance vary 
greatly among the States and often, within a 
State, among programs. Only Federal and State 
funds are used for old-age assistance in 31 States, 
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for aid to dependent children in 23 States, and for 
aid to the blind in 34 States. In the remaining 
States, local funds bear a share of the cost and 
often are an important factor:in determining the 
amount of Federal and State funds that may be 
spent within the particular locality. General 
assistance in 6 States is financed from State funds 
only, in 31 States from State and local funds, and 
in 14 States solely from local funds. 


Program Changes Under Discussion 


The Congress has given extensive consideration 
to Social Security legislation and to the relative 
roles of public assistance and the social insurances 
in the broad social security system of the Nation, 
in the past few years. In 1946, the Committee on 
Ways and Means of the House of Representatives 
held extensive hearings on social security bills. 
In 1947-48, an Advisory Council on Social Sec- 
urity to the Senate Committee on Finance studied 
the limitations of the Social Security Act and 
made recommendations for amendment of the 
assistance and social insurance provisions of the 
act. In 1949 the Committee on Ways and Means 
of the House of Representatives held hearings on 


H. R. 2892, an administration-sponsored bill to 
amend the assistance provisions of the Social 


Security Act. The principles contained in H. R. 
2892 were endorsed by the American Public Wel- 
fare Association. The Committee on Ways and 
Means reported out H. R. 6000 which would 
amend the act along lines that the committee 
deemed most desirable. Early in 1950, hearings 
were scheduled to be held by the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance on H. R. 6000 and related bills. 
Some of the major gaps and deficiencies of exist- 
ing legislation and measures recommended by 
the Advisory Council or contained in H. R. 6000 
for extending and strengthening the assistance 
programs are discussed below. 


Coverage. For many years, the Social Security 
Administration has recommended to Congress 
extension of the assistance provisions of the Social 
Security Act to include any needy person and not 
merely the needy aged, blind, and certain de- 
pendent children. When the act was originally 
passed it was generally assumed that the States, 
without Federal help, would provide for needy 
persons who could not qualify for aid under the 


Federally aided categorical programs. Although 
every State furnishes some general assistance, 
conditions of eligibility are extremely restrictive 
in many of them. In those States which have 
programs financed wholly or almost entirely by 
the localities, each locality establishes its own 
conditions of eligibility. Some localities are en- 
tirely without general assistance. Furthermore, 
in many States and localities the amount of aid a 
needy individual or family can get is exceedingly 
meager. For the most part, the needy people who 
must look to general assistance for their mainten- 
ance receive less than those for whom the Federal 
Government has assumed a share of the responsi- 
bility. 

Among the needy persons who do not come 
within the scope of the Social Security Act are 
persons of advanced years not yet 65 years of age; 
persons 65 years of age and over and blind persons 
who are living in public institutions; persons who 
have handicaps other than blindness or are ill; 
children living with parents or other relatives who 
lack support or care for reasons other than death, 
incapacity, or continued absence from home of a 
parent; unemployed persons not eligible for 
unemployment insurance; and marginal workers 
whose earnings are insufficient for self-support. 
Most of the persons receiving general assistance 
in the Nation are ill or handicapped for employ- 
ment and do not differ fundamentally in their 
characteristics from the more favored groups who 
can get assistance with Federal help. 

The assistance provisions of the act do not apply 
to Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands where need 
is widespread and resources for meeting need are 
limited. 

The Advisory Council on Social Security to the 
Senate Committee on Finance has recommended 
extension of gtants-in-aid to States for general 
assistance, though with less liberal financial 
participation than in old-age assistance, aid to 
dependent children, and aid to the blind. The 
Council also recommerds covering recipients of 
old-age assistance who are living in public medical 
institutions—a group currently excluded. The 
elimination of all residence requirements, except 
for a l-year requirement in old-age assistance, 
is also advocated. 

Under H. R. 6000, the Committee on Ways and 
Means of the House of Representatives would 
provide somewhat less extension of coverage. 
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The bill would create a new category of assistance 
for needy persons who are permanently and 
totally disabled. H. R. 6000 would also authorize 
Federal participation in assistance to recipients of 
old-age assistance, aid to the blind, and aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled living in public 
medical institutions; would reduce to 1 year the 
maximum residence that could be required in aid 
to the blind and establish a 1-year maximum in 
aid to the permanently and totally disabled; and 
would extend the assistance provisions of the act, 
with some modifications, to Puerto Rico and the 
Virgin Islands. 


Assistance Payments. The Social Security Admin- 
istration is greatly concerned over the wide dis- 
parity that exists in Federal maxima in aid to 
dependent children on the one hand, and in 
old-age assistance and aid to the blind on the 
other. The Social Security Act limits the amount 
of a monthly ADC payment in which it can 
participate to $27 for one child in a family and 
$18 for each child beyond the first. No specific 
recognition is given to the needs of the parent or 
other relative with whom the child is living. The 


maximum amount subject to Federal participation 
in old-age assistance and aid to the blind is $50 
State agencies have made 


for each recipient. 
great effort to provide assistance to dependent 
children on the basis of standards reasonably 
related to what it costs to live. A little more than 
half of all ADC payments in the country are 
greater than the amounts in which the Federal 
Government shares. In 26 States, three-fourths 
or more of all payments exceed these amounts. 

Both the Advisory Council and the Committee 
on Ways and Means have indicated that the 
Federal maxima in aid to dependent children 
should be liberalized. The Advisory Council 
recommends limits of $50 for each of two eligible 
persons in a family and $15 for each additional 
person beyond the second. The needs of adult 
members of the family as well as of the children 
would be taken into account. H. R. 6000 would 
authorize taking into account the needs of one 
adult in the family and would establish maxima 
of $27 for each of two persons in the family and 
$18 for each additional person. 

In programs of the magnitude of public assist- 
ance, the method of determining the Federal share 


of assistance costs within the maxima also has 
important fiscal implications for both Federal and 
State governments. Under the original Social 
Security Act and under the act as amended in 
1939, 1946, and 1948, very wide State variations 
in the levels of payments have existed in each 
assistance program. In July 1949, the ratio of the 
highest State average payment to the lowest was 
roughly four to one in old-age assistance and aid to 
the blind and five to one in aid to dependent 
children. In general assistance, which is out- 
side the provisions of the Social Security Act, the 
ratio is nearly seven to one. In general, average 
payments are low in low-income States and high in 
high-income States. The disparities in levels of 
payments are greater than can be explained by 
differences in living costs or the extent of resources 
among recipients. To enable the States with low 
economic capacity to raise their assistance pay- 
ments, the Social Security Administration has 
recommended variable grants to States under a 
formula that would relate the Federal share to 
the economic resources of the State. 

Under existing formulas, matching is provided 
on a basis that results, proportionately, in a larger 
Federal contribution in States with low levels of 
payments than in those with high levels. In old- 
age assistance and aid to the blind, for example, 
the Federal share is three-fourths of the first $20 
of the average payment and half of the balance 
up to $50. Thus, if payments in a State average 
$20 and no payments of over $50 are made, the 
Federal share is three-fourths. If the average of 
matchable payments is $45, the Federal share is 61 
percent. A State with meager economic resources 
can get a high proportion of Federal funds only by 
k eping its payments low. An appropriate variable 
grant formula would enable the low-income States 
to make more nearly adequate payments than they 
can under current requirements, since the Federal 
share would not diminish as payments rise, pro- 
vided they remain within the set limits. The 
Administration bill H. R. 2892 contained a vari- 
able-grant formula in which the Federal percent- 
ages were related to State per capita income. 

The Advisory Council did not recommend any 
change in the basis of determining the Federal 
share of payments in old-age assistance and aid to 
the blind. It did recommend a higher Federal 
share in aid to dependent children. 
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The formulas in H. R. 6000 are of the same 
general type as those already effective, but would 
provide for more liberal Federal participation than 
that existing. In old-age assistance, aid to the 
blind, and aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled, for example, the Federal share would be 
four-fifths of the first $25, half of the next $10, 
and a third of the next $15 of the average monthly 
payment. Adoption of this formula would result 
in a substantial rise in Federal participation in 
States with low payment levels. 

Both the Federal and State governments are 
concerned about the mounting bill for public 
assistance. The Committee on Ways and Means 
in its report on H. R. 6000 has requested the Social 
Security Administration to study the problem of 
relative responsibility and to report on the find- 
ings. States vary greatly in their policies govern- 
ing the responsibility of relatives to support their 
needy kin. As of early 1950, two States pro- 
hibited the staff of the public assistance agency 
from asking legally responsible relatives whether 
they are able or willing to contribute to the sup- 
port of an aged person. At the other extreme, 


some States assume that income is contributed, 
whether or not it is. 
4 


Medical Assistance. The Social Security Act cur- 
rently makes it extremely difficult for States to 
provide effectively for the medical needs of recipi- 
ents. The Federal Government can now share 
only in the cost of money payments to recipients 
(within the maximums). States often find it de- 
sirable to make payments directly to the hos- 
pital, clinic, or doctor for medical care supplied to 
a recipient, particularly when bills are sizable. 
Moreover, within the maxima, only a small 
amount can be included in the money payment 
to provide for medical care, if a recipient has no 
resources to meet his maintenance needs. Thus 
the recipient may find it necessary to pay his bill 
in small installments over a long period of 
months—an arrangement that is highly unsatis- 
factory to recipients, suppliers of services, and 
assistance agencies alike. The Administration 
bill H. R. 2892 would provide for Federal sharing 
of the cost of medical assistance to a monthly 


maximum of $6 per adult and of $3 per child. 

The Advisory Council recommends provision 
for matching of expenditures for medical assist- 
ance for recipients of the three special types of 
public assistance, but not for general assistance, 
under maxima similar to those in H. R. 2892. 
H. R. 6000 would authorize Federal sharing in 
payments made by assistance agencies to individ- 
uals and agencies supplying authorized medical 
services to recipients. The maximum monthly 
amount paid to or in behalf of an individual for 
cash and medical assistance in which the Federal 
Government would share would be limited to $50 
under the programs for old-age assistance, aid to 
the blind, and aid to the permanently and totally 
disabled. 


Future Role of Assistance 


In the future, the role of public assistance in 
providing income-maintenance will depend upon 
the decisions that are made by the Congress with 
respect to social insurance. Unemployment in- 
surance and old-age and survivors insurance have 
already been effective in keeping large groups of 
persons from want. Because of the limitations of 
coverage of the insurance programs and the in- 
adequacy of benefits (especially in old-age and 
survivors insurance), the need for assistance is 
greater than those concerned with the system had 
anticipated would exist almost 15 years after the 
enactment of the initial social security legislation. 
Extension of coverage of the programs of old-age 
and survivors insurance and unemployment in- 
surance to provide for persons currently in excluded 
employments, liberalization of the benefit formu- 
las, provision of benefits for temporary and 
extended disability, and the establishment of a 
system of health insurance would greatly reduce 
the burden of public assistance. Even with an 
adequate and comprehensive system of social 
insurance, some assistance would always be needed. 
Some persons would still not be covered by the 
system, some would exhaust their benefits before 
becoming self-sustaining, and some getting benefits 
would require supplementary assistance to meet 
exceptional needs. 








Summaries of Studies and Reports 





Reports and Recommendations 
of the President and the CEA' 


THE POTENTIAL RESOURCES of the American econ- 
omy can materially banish poverty from the 
United States, if labor, business, and farmers all 
pull in the same direction within a ‘favorable’ 
environment set by government. This is the un- 
derlying view expressed in the recently issued 
annual economic reports of the President and of 
the Council of Economic Advisers and in the 
President’s annual message on the State of the 
Union delivered to Congress early in January 1950. 


Council of Economic Advisers’ Report 


In the fourth annual report of the Council of 
Economic Advisers, submitted to President Tru- 
man on December 27, 1949, it is recognized that 
the further expansion of the American economy 
depends largely upon the development of mutual 
understanding on the part of business and govern- 
ment. The report is, in short, an appraisal of 
their past cooperation as well as an appeal for 
continued efforts in that direction to raise the 
standard of living to a level at which economic 
resources are fully utilized. 

In repudiating the secular stagnation theory 
that was widely held in the 1930's, the Council 
points to the dynamic growth of the economy 
during recent years, characterizing it as a period 
in which ‘free enterprise and free government have 
blended their varying strains into a rewarding 
effort.”’ 


1 Information is from Business and Government—The Fourth Annual 
Report to the President by the Counc?! of Economic Advisers, Washington, 
December 1949; The Economic Report of the Presideut to the Congress, 
January 6, 1950, together with a report, The Annual Economic Review, by 
the Council of Economie Advisers, W eshington 1950; and from the message 
of the President to Congress on the State of the Union, White House release 


January 4, 1950 
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Some new trends in the attitude of government 
toward business are noted by the Council, although 
government “has always been favorable, in the 
sense that responsible public servants have always 
wanted our free-enterprise system to thrive and 
prosper.” The belief that “the forces of business 
expansion had spent themselves and that govern- 
ment must provide the dynamic force for renewed 
growth” has been replaced “by the firm conviction 
that our business system and with it our whole 
economy can and should continue to grow.” The 
expansion of production in recent years has shown 
government that “efforts to promote expansion of 
the total production and income of the economy 
are more significant than measures to ‘redistribute’ 
the current product.” A realization that social 
objectives should be viewed against “the central 
objective of a stable and expanding economy”’ is 
also discernible. It is then possible for certain 
social groups to “seek that share of the total prod- 
uct which is most conducive to the progress of the 
whole economy and thus to their own best interests 
in the long run.” 

The most important change in the Government’s 
position, continues the report, is the growing con- 
viction that attempts to stabilize the economy at 
a high level require the concerted efforts of busi- 
ness as well as government. “Within enormous 
areas of action and decision, business holds within 
its own hands the factors which condition its 
This is the essential nature of a free- 
enterprise system, and business should be en- 


course. 


couraged when government recognizes this cardi- 
nal fact.” 

Business, which is pragmatic in its approach to 
economic problems, has benefited from its exper- 
iences in the war effort, the report points out. 
The Council discerns “‘a trend which is distinctly 
propitious to mutual accommodation and adjust- 
ment.” The view that government should “create 
a favorable environment for business,” a recogni- 
tion by business of the complexity of the modern 
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economy, and “a better understanding by the 
business community of the problems of govern- 
ment” are cited as examples of the trend in that 
direction. 

Despite this converging of thought on economic 
problems, the report advises that “a still better 
understanding between business and government 
would result if the excessive separation were 
lessened between ‘economic’ and ‘social’ pro- 
grams—between a government interested in en- 
couraging the growth of the economic system and 
a government interested in ‘welfare.’ Those who 
quite appropriately raise the question of how 
much ‘welfare’ is going to cost, or whether our 
economy can stand that cost, clearly recognize 
that programs of social security which involve 
billions of dollars in taxes and in public outlays 
cannot be divorced from economic considerations.” 
Business, in its turn, “needs to embrace even more 
fully—as its enlightened leadership has already 
done-—the goal of continuous maximum produc- 
tion and employment.” 


Statements of the President 


President Truman, in his annual state of the 
Union message to a joint session of Congress on 
January 4, foresaw great increases in the American 
standard of living if “‘we can continue in the spirit 
of cooperative adventure which has marked the 
recent years of our progress.”” Assuming an 
increasing rate of output comparable to that of the 
last 50 years and allowing for the expected growth 
in population, the President claimed that ‘the 
real income of the average family in the year 
2000 A. D. would be about three times what it is 
today.” 

But, he continued, ‘We cannot achieve these 
gains unless we have a stable economy and avoid 
the catastrophe of boom and bust that have set 
us back inthe past * * * unless our business- 
men maintain their spirit of initiative and enter- 
prise and operate in a competitive economic 
system * * * unless working men and women 
and their unions help to increase their pro- 
ductivity and obtain for labor a fair share of the 
benefits of the economic system * * * unless 
we have a stable and prosperous agriculture 
* * * land} unless we can conserve and 


develop our natural resources in the public 
interest.” 


“In achieving these gains,” the President 
pointed out, “the Government has a special 
responsibility to help create and maintain the 
conditions which will permit the growth we know 
is possible * * *. Businessmen must con- 
tinue to have incentives necessary for investment 
and development of new lines of enterprise 
* * * free collective bargaining must be pro- 
tected and encouraged. Collective bargaining is 
not only a fundamental economic freedom for 
labor. It is also a strengthening and stabilizing 
influence for our whole economy .”’ 

With a view to strengthening these and other 
conditions considered necessary for the growth of 
the American economy which he mentioned in his 
message, the President made a number of specific 
recommendations. They included the repeal of 
the Taft-Hartley Act, assistance to small business, 
extension of rent control, which the President 
considered “still necessary to prevent widespread 
bardship and sharp curtailment of the buying 
power of millions of consumers in metropolitan 
areas,” increase in benefits and coverage of old-age 
and survivors insurance and unemployment com- 
pensation, establishment of a system of medical 
insurance, and legislation to provide housing for 
middle-income families. 

President Truman, in recognizing that an un- 
derstanding of modern labor relations is important 
today, also recommended the establishment of a 
Labor Extension Service “to encourage educational 
activities in this field.” 

In his annual Economic Report to Congress on 
January 6, required by the Employment Act of 
1946, President Truman also stressed his belief 
that sound cooperation between government and 
the major factors of production would result in 
unprecedented increases in the American standard 
of living. ‘Within five years,” he said, “we can 
achieve an annual output in excess of 300 billion 
dollars’ —which would provide civilian employ- 
ment for 64 million workers and raise average 
family income by $1,000. The President set the 
employment goal for 1950 at 61,000,000 jobs, re- 
quiring a 7-percent increase in national income over 
the 1949 figure. This would reduce unemploy- 
ment to 2 or 2.5 million, which he considers “‘the 
minimum level consistent with labor mobility in a 
free economy.” 

The President briefly reviewed the economic 
situation during 1949, concluding that “despite 
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rough going for a few months, we made necessary 
changes with much less distress and difficulty than 
ever before” and that “today we are on firmer 
ground than we were a year ago.”’ 

“The relatively safe passage from inflation to 
greater stability was no accident,” he continued. 
‘Businessmen, workers, and farmers demonstrated 
much greater judgment and restraint than in ear- 
lier periods * * *, Their efforts were aided 
by public policies which had been developed over 
the years and had been improved by experience.” 

In highlighting last year’s economic situation, 
the President said that total civilian employment 
averaged 58.7 million in 1949, compared with 59.4 
million in 1948. Unemployment at its peak was 
4.1 million, but had been reduced to less than 3.5 
million by December. 

Total production of all goods and services 
amounted to 259 billion dollars, which, adjusted 
for price changes, was 1 percent lower than in 1948. 
This fell short of maximum production by 4 to 5 
percent or by 10 to 13 billion dollars. 

A much smaller number of workers received 
wage increases than in previous postwar years 
although wages averaged slightly higher than in 
1948. An outstanding development in the labor 
field was the increase in pension and social insur- 
ance plans financed in whole or in part by em- 
ployers. Although work stoppages numbered 
about the same as in 1948, the loss in man-days 
of work was about 50 percent greater because of 
the large number of workers involved in the coal 
and steel strikes. 

Consumers’ disposable income was higher in 
1949, rising to 192.9 billion dollars from 19¢.8 
billion dollars in 1948. Consumer expenditures 
for goods and services were constant, totaling 179 
billion dollars. 

Construction started off slowly but exceeded 
the 1948 level by 3 percent in dollar volume. It 
played an important part in stabilizing the econ- 
omy, in the President’s opinion. Housing starts 
exceeded 1,000,000 compared with 931,000 in 1948. 

In discussing price and wage policies, the Presi- 
dent minimized the threat of inflation. He placed 
priority upon increased production, employment, 
and incomes to “‘complete the recovery from the 
1949 downturn, and go on to the higher levels 
which will be made possible by a growing popula- 
tion and rising productivity.”” In noting that the 
present price level can provide for continued 


business expansion, he said that “there are few 
if any major areas in which price increases would 
be justified under present conditions.” 

“Wage adjustments,” the President continued, 
“are one historic method by which buying power 
has increased with increasing productivity. These 
adjustments are now in the hands of management 
and labor. That is where they should remain. 
At the same time, the participants in collective 
bargaining, particularly in dominant industries, 
should recognize that wage adjustments affect not 
only the employers and workers immediately 
engaged, but also the whole economy.” 

The President called the present social-security 
program “grossly inadequate.” He said that at 
the end of 1949, one-third of the unemployed and 
in some areas almost two-thirds, were not covered 
by unemployment compensation. In the case of 
old-age and survivors insurance, only 30 percent 
of those over 65 are eligible for benefits, which 
“are so meager that few can retire voluntarily.” 
“Needed medical care,”’ he pointed out, “is denied 
to millions of our citizens because they have no 
access to systematic and adequate methods of 
meeting the cost.” The President recommended 
that the social-security pregram be expanded to 
provide for these inadequacies. 





Injury Rates in Manufacturing: 
Third Quarter, 1949 


WoRK-INJURY RATES in manufacturing showed a 
slight increase in July and August 1949, but in 
September, returned to the low level recorded in 
June. 

The average injury-frequency rate for all estab- 
lishments reporting in the third quarter was 4 
percent above that for the second quarter. This 
apparent seasonal rise has been observed in each 
of the 7 years for which monthly data have been 
compiled. However, in spite of the slight upturn 
during July and August, the average for the third 
quarter of 1949 was more than 17 percent below 
that for the same quarter in 1948; the average for 
the first 9 months was 18 percent lower than for 
the corresponding period of 1948. 

It is estimated that during the third quarter of 
1949 approximately 85,700 workers in manufactur- 
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ing establishments were disabled for one or more 
days because of work-connected injuries. This is 
an increase over the estimate of 84,000 for the 
second quarter of 1949, but a substantial decrease 
from the 109,800 for the third quarter of 1948. 
Over 300 of these workers died as a result of work 
injuries during the current period, and 4,400 others 
are known to have suffered some permanent 
physical impairment. Some of those injuries 
classified as temporary disabilities at the time of 
the report may later become more serious, requir- 
ing a slight increase in these estimates. 

Working time lost during the quarter by these 
injured persons is estimated at about 1,714,000 
man-days. At current wage levels, this represents 
an estimated value of about 17 million dollars—a 
loss paid partly by the employers in the form of 
workmen’s compensation, and partly absorbed by 
the injured workers in the form of reduced income 
during the period of disability. This, however, is 
only a portion of the total cost which will accrue 
from these injuries. It includes no allowance for 
the continuing economic losses arising from the 
many deaths and permanent impairments, or for 
hospital, medical, and other costs incidental to the 
treatment of these injuries. 

Increases in injury-frequency rates between the 
second and third quarter of 1949 were recorded 
for 44 of the 123 separate manufacturing classifica- 
tions for which comparable data were available, 
and decreases were recorded for 41. For 38 
industries, the rates varied by less than one fre- 
quency-rate point. 

The most significant increases were reported in 
the following industries: Batteries (from 7.9 in- 
juries per million man-hours in the second quarter 
to 27.4 in the third); canning and preserving 
(from 9.2 to 19.6); ornamental metal work (from 
16.2 to 26.3); beverages, not elsewhere classified, 
which consists principally of the bottling and 
delivery of nonalcoholic beverages (from 27.3 to 
37.2); heating equipment (from 17.3 to 24.4); 
leather tanning (from 15.5 to 21.5); apparel and 
accessories, not elsewhere classified (from 5.7 to 
11.6); and tin cans and other tinware (from 11.5 
to 16.8). 

The rise in injury rates in the canning industry 
was associated with a sharp seasonal increase in 
activity. Employment rose sharply between the 
second and third quarters. The presence of many 


temporary and inexperienced workers and the 
pressure of peak operations undoubtedly contrib- 
uted to the increase in injury rates. Likewise, the 
increase in injury rates in certain of the other 
industries, particularly beverages, may be asso- 
ciated with seasonal activities. 

The principal decreases were in planing mills 
(from 39.2 to 30.9); trimmings and fabricated 
textile products, not elsewhere classified (from 
14.4 to 7.1); general machine shops (from 23.5 
to 16.2); cutlery and edge tools (from 13.4 to 
7.0); sugar refining (from 28.5 to 22.7); concrete, 
gypsum and plaster products (from 30.4 to 24.7). 


Injury-Frequency Rates in Manufacturing 
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The highest injury rates were found in the lum- 


ber and woodworking group of industries. Log- 
ging recorded an injury-frequency rate of 83.5; 
sawmills, 53.8; integrated saw and planing mills, 
45.5; wooden containers, 35.4. Veneer mills 
showed a cumulative rate for the first 9 months 
of 36.5. The only other industries with rates of 
over 35 were beverages, not elsewhere classified, 
with a rate of 37.2; and boatbuilding, with a 
cumulative rate of 41.5. 
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Outstandingly low rates for the third quarter 
were reported by the following: Explosives (1.6); 
synthetic textile fibers (2.0); synthetic rubber 
(3.1); electric lamps and bulbs (3.1); optical and 
ophthalmic goods (3.3); compressed and liquefied 
gases (3.6); radios and phonographs (3.7); plastic 


materials, except rubber (3.9); communication 
and signaling equipment, except radio (4.1); air- 
craft (4.2); aircraft parts (4.2); ordnance and 
accessories (4.7); electrical eqpipment, not else- 
where classified (4.8); professional and scientific 
instruments and supplies (4.9). 


Industrial injury-frequency rates ' for selected manufacturing industries, third quarter 1949, with cumulative rates for 1949 





Industry ? 


Apparel 

Clothing, men’s and boys’ 

Clothing, women’s and children’s 

Apparel and accessories, not elsewhere classified 

l'rimmings and fabricated textile products, not elsewhere classified 
Chemicals 

Compressed and liquefied gases 

Drugs, toiletries, and insecticides 

Explosives 

Fertilizers 

Industrial chemicals 

Paints, varnishes, and colors 

Plastics materials, except rubber 

Soap and glycerin 

Synthetic rubber 

Synthetic textile fibers 

Chemical products, not elsewhere classified 
Electrical equipment 

Automotive electrical equipment 

Batteries 

Communication and signaling equipment, except radio 

Electrical appliances 

Electrical equipment for industrial use 

Flectric lamps (bulbs) 

Insulated wire and cable 

Radios and phonographs 

Electrical equipment, not elsewhere classified 
Food 

Raking 

Beverages, not elsewhere classified 

Breweries 

Canning and preserving 

Confectionery 

Dairy products 

Distilleries 

Flour, feed, and grain-mill products 

Slaughtering and meat packing 

Sugar refining 

Food products, not elsewhere classified 
Furniture and lumber products 

Furniture, metal 

Furniture, wood 

Mattresses and bedsprings 

Office, store, and restaurant fixtures 

Wooden containers 

Miscellaneous wood products, not elsewhere classified 
Iron and steel 

Bolts, nuts, washers, and rivets 

Cold-finished steel 

Cutlery and edge tools 

Fabricated structural steel 

Forgings, iron and steel 

Foundries, iron 

Foundries, steel 

Hardware 

Heating equipment, not elsewhere classified 

Iron and steel 

Metal coating and engraving 

Ornamental metal work 

Plate fabrication and boiler-shop products 

Plumbers’ supplies 

Screw-machine products 

Sheet-metal work 

Stamped and pressed metal products, not elsewhere classified 

Steam fittings and apparatus 

Steel barrels, kegs, drums, and packages 

Steel springs 

Tin cans and other tinware 

Tools, except edge tools 

Wire and wire products 

Wrought pipes, welded and heavy-riveted 

Iron and steel products, not elsewhere classified 
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Industrial injury-frequency rates! for selected manufacturing industries, third quarter 1949, with cumulative rates for 1949—Con. 





Industry * 


| Frequency rate 


Third quarter, 1949 





Janu- 
ary-Sep- 
| tember 
194y 
(cumu- 
lative) 


Frequency rate for— 
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1948: 





August 
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Leather: 


Saw and planing mills, integrated - 
Veneer mills 
Machinery, except electr 
Agricultural machinery and tractors 
Bearings, ball and roller 
Commercia! and household machinery. . 
Construction and mining machinery. . 
Elevators, escalators, and conveyors 
Engines and turbines 
Food-products machinery 
General industrial machinery and equipment, “not elsewhere classified 
General machine shops (jobbing and repair)... - 
Mechanical measuring and controlling instruments 


Mechanica] power-transmission eae, — vai’ and roller bearings 


Metalworking machinery 
Pumps and compressors 
Special-industry machinery, not t elsewhere « classified _ 
Textile machinery 

Nonferrous metals: 
Aluminum and magnesium postuete.. 
Foundries, nonferrous. - ‘ 
Nonferrous basic shapes ‘and forms. aes 
Watches, clocks, jewelry, and silverware 
Nonferrous metal products, not elsewhere classified 

Ordnance 

P Ordnance and accessories 

‘a 


per: 
Paper boxes and containers 
A ad and pulp 
Paper products, not elsew here classified 
Printing a and ———- 
Book and >gune.. 
Bookbinding 
— and periodicals. 


ubber 
Rubber boots and shoes 
Rubber tires and tubes 
Rubber products, not elsewhere classified 
Stone, clay, ard glass 
Clay products, structural____- 
—" gypsum, and plaster products 


R 


Pottery and related products. _. 

Stone, clay, and glass products, not elsewhere classified 
Textiles: 

Cotton yarn and textiles 

Dames and finishing textiles - 

Knit goods 

Rayon, other synthetic, and silk textiles 

Woolen and worsted textiles 

Miscellaneous textile goods, not elsewhere classified 
Transportation equipment: 

Aircraft 

Aircraft parts 

Boatbuilding 

Motor vehicles _- ‘ 

Motor-vehicle parts- 

Railroad equipment 

Shipbuilding and repairs... _-. 
Miscellaneous manufacturing: 

Fabricated plastics products 

Optical and ophthalmic goods_-- 

Photographic apparatus and materials 

Professional ona scientific instruments and supplies. ....... 

Miscellaneous manufacturing, not elsewhere classified 
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1 The average number of disabling industrial injuries for each million em- 
ployee-hours worked. 

? Annual rates are based on substantially larger coverage than that of the 
quarterly survey and are, therefore, not strictly comparable with the monthly 
and quarterly rates. 


3 Insufficient data. 
a ‘ Based on incomplete data; several important reports delayed due to labor 
ispute. 
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Employment Outlook for Elementary 
and Higu-School Teachers ' 


SHORTAGES OF TEACHERS in elementary and sec- 
ondary schools have been widely publicized over 
the last few years. Elementary teachers are still 
in short supply in practically every State; but the 
situation in high schools (or secondary schools) 
improved greatly by September 1949. Most 
States now have an oversupp!y of secondary 
school teachers in all but a few special subject 
fields. 

A State-by-State study of the outlook for 
teachers, recently completed by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, shows that this imbalance in 
teacher supply is likely to continue unless there 
is a great increase in the number of teachers being 
trained for elementary work and a reduction in 
the number preparing for high-school teaching. 
The demand for new teachers for grades 1 to 8 
will continue to increase for the next 4 or 5 years 
and will remain high for the rest of the 1950 
decade. New high-school teachers will be needed 
chiefly as replacements for those leaving the pro- 
fession during the next few years. About 1952 
the total number of teachers required for grades 
9 to 12 will begin an upward trend lasting until 
1961 or 1962.? 


Trends in Number of Teaching Positions 


The number of teaching positions required de- 
pends, first of all, on enrollments. In the Nation 
as a whole, enrollments in grades 1 to 8 are ex- 
pected to rise sharply during the next 7 years and 
decline gradually for the following 3 years (chart 
1). Assuming that 1947 was the peak year for 
births, total enrollments in these grades will be 
greatest about 1957. For most States the general 
pattern of anticipated enrollments follows that 
for the Nation. 


! By Cora E. Taylor of the Bureau's Occupational Outlook Branch. 

4 This article is based on a report prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics in cooperation with the Veterans’ Administration and in consultation 
with the State departments of education, teachers’ associations, the U. 8. 
Office of Education, and many other organizations and individuals in the 
fleld of education. The complete report, Employment Outlook for Ele- 
mentary and Secondary School Teachers, Bulletin 972, is available from the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., (price 35 certs). 


Assuming a ratio of 30 pupils for each teacher 
(the highest ratio regarded as generally acceptable 
by educational authorities), the total number of 
elementary positions may increase by more than 
260,000 by 1957.2. The number of new teachers 
required annually will be greatest—probably over 
40,000—about 1953, the year when the sharpest 
increase in enrollments is expected. Whether new 
teachers will actually be added at this rate will 
depend on many factors, notably the availability 
of personnel and of the necessary classroom space. 


Chart 1. Forecasts of School Enrollment 
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Enrollments in grades 9 to 12 (chart 1) are 
expected to decline until about 1952 in all States 
except those which have experienced a large 
amount of in-migration. After 1952 enrollments 
will probably rise slowly for the following 3 years 
and then increase rapidly to 1961 or 1962. It is 
probable that the needs for secondary teachers 


* National Education Association: Probable Demand for Teachers in the * 
United States for the Decade 1949-50 Through 1958-59; 29 pp. (mimeographed) 
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will be limited largely to replacements for the 
next few years in the great majority of States. 
From 1952 to 1960 close to 85,000 new teachers 
will probably be needed to handle increased enroll- 
ments (assuming a ratio of 25 pupils per teacher). 


Teacher Replacement 


In the teaching profession many more new 
entrants are required each year for replacements 
than for new positions, even in a period of rapid 
growth of school population (see chart 2). This is 
true in most States, despite great variation in the 
drop-out rate. The percent of 1947-48 elementary 
teachers not in service in the same State in 1948-49 
ranged from 3 percent to 18 percent in the 19 
States for which information was available.‘ 


Chart 2. Estimated Demand for Teachers (New Posi- 
tions and Replacements) 
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Salaries and working conditions undoubtedly 
affect the turn-over rate in the teaching field; the 
amount of educational preparation required for 


* National Education Association: Teacher Supply and Demand in the 
United States, by Ray C. Maul. Washington, D. C., 1949. 


teaching in the given State also greatly influences 
this rate. In general, persons who have invested 
4 full years in teacher-training are likely to regard 
the profession as a career and to have a much lower 
drop-out rate than those with little or no special 
training. North Carolina, for example, requires 
4 years of preparation at the elementary level, 
whereas Kansas requires only 60 semester hours 
for a regular elementary certificate and 24 semester 
hours for a provisional certificate. In 1948, the 
replacement rate among elementary teachers in 
Kansas was nearly double that in North Carolina. 

For the immediate future, many States are faced 
with a teacher-replacement problem in addition to 
the normal withdrawal of those leaving the 
profession or transferring to another State: the 
replacement of many teachers who now hold 
emergency certificates. These certificates, issued 
to persons who do not meet regular certification 
requirements, represent a variety of credentials. 
They may be issued to applicants with no college 
training or to those with degrees who may lack the 
specific credits necessary to teach certain subjects. 
Furthermore, many of these teachers will qualify 
for regular certificates through additional study. 
Only very rough estimates can be made of the 
numbers of such teachers who will need to be 
replaced. 


Outlook for Elementary Teachers 


Teacher-training institutions produced only one 
elementary teacher for every three who were needed 
in 1949 (chart 3). During the next 4 or 5 years, 
the shortage of teachers in many States may become 
even more acute. 

Most States will have to increase the number of 
elementary teachers trained, above the current 
levels, if needs are to be met in the peak years of 
hiring. Of course, many States—especially those 
where salaries and teaching conditions are rela- 
tively good—draw teachers from other States, and 
this increases the training problem in the less 
fortunate areas. Figures in table 1 give some 
indication of the need to raise the number of 
teachers being trained. The year 1953-54 is 
selected as the time when the greatest number of 
new teachers will have to be recruited in most 
States. The numbers of replacements included 
in the estimated need for teachers were calculated 
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according to rates furnished by the States, or at 
the conservative rates estimated by the National 
Education Association for the country as a 
whole—7 percent for elementary teachers and 5 
percent for secondary teachers. 

What are the chances of meeting the future 
teacher demand? Other employment opportuni- 
ties available and the relative salaries offered will 
be chief among the many factors affecting the 
supply of new teachers. ‘Teachers’ salaries have 
recently had an upward trend. Average salaries 
of all instructional staff members in public schools 


Chart 3. Teacher Supply and Demand 
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in the current year are estimated to be more than 
twice as high as in 1939-40. However, classroom 
teachers in elementary schools of only 13 States 
average $3,000 or more.’ ‘“Single-salary sched- 
ules,”” providing the same pay for elementary as 
for secondary teachers with equivalent education 
and experience, are being established in more and 
more communities. This development should 
help to attract more prospective teachers into the 
elementary field. If general economic conditions 
should become less favorable and considerable 
unemployment should develop, more young people 
would enter teacher-training and some former 
teachers would return to the profession. Because 
of its relative stability and because salaries usually 

* National Education Association: Advance Estimates of Public Ele- 


mentary and Sevondary Schools for the School Year 1949-50, 16 pp. (mimeo- 
graphed) 


decrease less rapidly in the teaching field than in 
many others, the profession is considered more de- 
sirable in periods of economic depression than in 
boom periods. The present oversupply of teachers 
trained for high-school teaching may also result 
in many transfers to elementary teaching. A 
number of States have already established special 


TaBLe 1.—Number of elementary teachers trained in 1949, 
compared with estimated peak need 





Elementary teachers 


Estimated trained in 1949 ! 


number of 
new teach- 
ers needed 





Selected States Percent 

of number 

needed in 
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United States: 


Ohio > 
West Virginia... 
Florida . 
Michigan 
Kentucky 
Idaho 

Vermont 
Arizona... 
Iowa 

Colorado ‘ : “ 
Wisconsin... ... 1, 875 1, 214 

















,' National Education Association: Teacher Supply and Demand, by Ray 
. Maul. Washington, D. C., 1949. 


courses to prepare teachers for such transfers. 
Under certain circumstances, the shortage of ele- 
mentary teachers could be greatly reduced within 
ashort time. Requirements for elementary teach- 
ers will be raised in many States as soon as the 
supply permits; the prospective teacher will do 
well, therefore, to get the best possible training in 
an approved teacher-training institution. 

On the other hand, the number of elementary 
teachers needed in each State could well exceed 
the estimates made by the Bureau. These esti- 
mates do not take into account any extension of 
school services to the preschool group. Many 
States would like to provide kindergarten and 
nursery school training if funds, teachers, and 
facilities were available. Furthermore, the esti- 
mates do not include any provision for the reduc- 
tion of class size in many schools where the average 
is over 30 pupils per teacher. The over-all aver- 
age for the elementary schools of the country is 
slightly under 30 to 1, but the distribution of the 
school-age population is such that it is impossible 
to shift pupils from overcrowded schools to those 
under-average enrollments (usually rural 
Many school authorities recommend a 
5 pupils per teacher. Re- 


with 
schools). 
ratio of not more than 2 
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duction of average class size to 25 to 1 would re- 
quire an additional 142,000 teachers by the end 
of the decade.*® 


Outlook for High-School Teachers 


Students completing training for high-school 
teaching in 1949 were estimated to be four tim: the 
number needed (chart 3). However, the d. -ri- 
bution both by locality and by subject field is such 
that some schools suffer shortages while others 
have many applicants for each job. With few 
exceptions, shortages are limited to rural areas 
and such special subject fields as home economics, 
commercial work, and industrial arts. The great- 
est oversupply in most States is in men’s physical 
education, the social sciences, and English. 

The proportion of teacher trainees preparing for 
high-school positions will probably tend to de- 
crease as the practice of equal pay for equal 
preparation and experience, regardless of position, 
becomes more widespread, and as elementary 
teachers receive greater recognition. Thus, the 
imbalance between the supply of elementary and 
secondary teachers may be reduced. 

Several factors may tend to increase high-school 
enrollments and teachers required beyond the 
estimates made by the Bureau for each State. 
Past trends show a tendency toward a rising 
standard of education in the United States. The 
proportion of young people attending high school 
increased from 32 per 100 population 14 to 17 
years of age in 1920, to 51 in 1930, and 73 in 1940. 
A further increase is anticipated as educational 
facilities are extended and as high-school education 
is required for entry into a greater proportion of 
In estimating future enrollments, allowance 
was made for this trend, but the gains may be 
greater than anticipated. In addition, greatly 
increased Federal or State aid to education might 
expand high-school enrollments considerably. The 
desirability of enriching the curriculum and re- 
ducing the pupil-teacher ratio may also tend to 
increase the numbers of teachers needed. 

In any case, it appears that the current rate of 
training would produce an oversupply of high- 
school teachers in most States even during the 
years of greatest need. Table 2 compares the 
number of high-school teachers trained in 1949, 
with the estimated needs in 1957-58, the peak 


jobs. 


* National Education Association, op. cit. 


year of hiring in most States. It is recognized, 
of course, that all students qualifying for certifi- 
cates do not seek teaching positions, nor do all 
teachers ‘trained in one State remain to teach in 
that State. 


TABLE 2.—Number of high-school teachers trained in 1949, 
compared with estimated peak need 
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Estimated trained in 1949! 
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Salaries and Working Conditions 
of Dietitians, 1949 ' 


A QUESTIONNAIRE SURVEY made in May 1949 
indicates that hospital dietitians received annual 
salaries averaging $2,820 and that those living 
outside hospital quarters averaged $2,970. The 
Bureau of Labor Statistics conducted the study 
in cooperation with the American Dietetic Associa- 
tion. Half the hospital dietitians earned between 
$2,400 and $3,200; 1 out of 12 reported salaries of 
less than $2,000 and less than 1 in 20 received 
$5,000 or more (table 1). In all regions except 
New England and the Southeast, the average 
salary of hospital dietitians was between $2,750 
and $3,000 a year. In New England, the average 
was $2,520 and in the Southeast it was $2,600. 
Highest salaries, averaging $2,950 to $3,000, were 
reported in the Mountain, Southwest, and Pacific 
States. 

Dietitians are employed in a variety of fields. 
The most important is hospital work in which 


! By Lily Mary Devid of the Bureau’s Division of Wage Statistics, 
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they plan diets and menus and also administer 
the hospital’s food service. Health and welfare 
agencies also employ them as nutritionists to 
teach nutrition principles. They are engaged in 
research, teaching dietetics, and in menu planning 
and food service management in schools and col- 
leges, in industrial cafeterias, and in hotels and 


restaurants. They work as food editors for mag- 


azines and newspapers and as industrial consult- 
ants for utility companies and firms in the food 
or kitchen-equipment industries. 

The survey covered not only hospital dietitians 
but those in other branches of dietetics who were 
members of the American Dietetic Association.’ 
Since it was impossible to reach those in other 
fields of the profession who were outside the asso- 


Tas_e 1.—Distribution of hospital dietitians, by annual salaries and by region, 1949 ' 
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' Annual salaries reported in May 1949. Salaries do not include cash 
uivalent of any maintenance provided by employer. 

1 Median 

5 Less than 0.5 of 1 percent. 


Connecticut, Maine, 
Middle 
Dels- 


The regions used in this study were: New England 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont; 
Atlantic—New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania; Border States 


ciation, the data on these branches must be used 
with caution. It is probable that inclusion of 
nonmembers would lower the average salaries 
reported, at least for food service dietitians.* 
Among the other groups for which sufficient data 
were collected to warrant discussion, lowest sala- 
ries were reported for college food-service dieti- 
tians who averaged about $3,000 a year. Food 
editors and industrial consultants apparently re- 
ceived the highest earnings of any dietitians, but 
the number of replies from women in these two 


1 Information was obtained by means of mail questionnaire filled in by 
members of the profession. Altogether about 2,100 hospital dietitians and 
1,200 other active and inactive dietitians participated in the study. It is 
estimated that these participants account for about a third of all hospital 
dietitians and between a third and a fourth of the members of theAmerican 
Dietetic Association outside the hospital field. 


ware, District of Columbia, Kentucky, ye Virginia, and West 
Virginia; Southeast— Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Mississippi, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Tennessee; Great Lakes—lLllinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Ohio, and Wisconsin; Middle West—lIowa, Kansas, Missouri, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, and South Dakota; Southwest— Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, Oklahoma, and Texas; Mountain— Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, 
New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming; Pacific—California, Nevada, Oregon, 
and Washington. 


fields does not warrant presentation of average 
salaries for them. Industrial food-service dieti- 
tiens ranked next highest with an average salary 
of $3,800. 

Salaries tended to increase with length of 
service with the dietitian’s present employer as 
well as with total years of experience in the pro- 
fession. There was apparently little variation in 
salary levels of hospital dietitians with size of 
community, but salaries tended to be higher in 
large than in small hospitals. General hospitals, 
in which the great majority of hospital dietitians 


§ The association requirements for membership include a bachelor’s degree 
with certain courses in nutrition and dietetics or related fields, plus either a 
year’s dietetic internship or 3 years’ experience for which certain standards 
are set. 
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are employed, showed an average of $2,760 
annually. Highest salaries were reported for 
mental hospitals, where the average dietitian 
earned $3,330 a year. 

Practically all participants in the survey re- 
ported some professional education in dietetics or 
related fields, and at least 9 out of 10 reported 
that they had either a bachelor’s degree in die- 
tetics, home economics, or related fields, or some 
graduate work. Salaries were found to increase 
with amount of education in the field, from $1,860 
for those without any college education in the pro- 
fession to $3,100 for those with some graduate work 
in this field. , 

About one hospital dietitian in four lived in 
hospital quarters, receiving room and usually 
board in addition to her salary. Cash salaries 
for those living outside hospital quarters were 
almost $600 higher than for those occupying 
hospital quarters (table 2). Part of the regional 
differences in salaries is explained by differences 
in the extent to which dietitians lived in hospital 
quarters. Arrangements for living in were most 
common in New England and the Southeast 
where cash salaries were lowest; they were least 
common in the regions with the highest cash 
salaries. However, separate data for those living 
in and those living out still leave the New England 
States lowest in the salary scale; the Southwest 
and Pacific States were generally high in the scale. 
Salaries in the Southeast also ranked low among 
dietitians living in the hospital, but this region 
stood relatively high in terms of salaries for those 
occupying their own living quarters. 

Meals, in addition to cash salaries, were provided 
more than one-half the hospital dietitians and 


almost all college food-service dietitians. In 
most cases, 21 meals were provided weekly. 
Meals were added to salaries most frequently in 
the Great Lakes, Mountain, and Pacific States. 
On the basis of returns for 1 month in the spring 
of 1949, it appears that relatively few dietitians 
received any income from dietetic work beyond 
their regular salaries and room and board. About 
1 in 10 hospital dietitians and nutritionists re- 


TABLE 2.—Average' annual salaries of hospital dietitians, 
by region and living arrangements, 1949? 





Living in hospitals} Li vas outside 


Region Aver- 


! 
annual 
ary 


$2, 970 
2650 
2810 
3,970 


Number ® 


United States_._............. 


New England he. . , 
Middle Atlantic............... R 
_ ij === 
Southeast... _. 

Great Lakes... ‘ 

Middle West... ..__. 
Southwest...._.._. 

Mountain... 

Pacific __. 

















1 Median. 

2? Annual salaries reported in May 1949. Salaries do not include cash 
equivalent of any maintenance provided by employer. 

3 Refers to estimated total, not actual number of replies. 


ceived some additional income (for example, for 
overtime or holiday work). Among nutritionists 
receiving this additional income, the amount 
varied from $15 to $50 a month, and among 
hospital dietitians, from $1 to about $25. 

Hours of work of dietitians appeared to be 
relatively long compared with those of wage 
earners and of many other white-collar groups 
in 1949. Hospital dietitians averaged about 44 
hours a week. Nutritionists typically worked 


Tas_e 3.—Distribution of hospital dietitians, by usual scheduled weekly hours' and by region, 1949 
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1 Excluding meal periods. 
§ Less than 0.5 of 1 percent. 
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shorter hours, averaging 40 a week, whereas 
college food-service dietitians reported that they 
worked about 49 hours weekly on the average. 
Two-thirds of the hospital dietitians reported 
that their work schedule exceeded 40 hours, as 
did 9 out of 10 college food-service dietitians. 
About 1 out of 3 hospital dietitians was on a 44- 
hour schedule; 48 hours was the most common 
single schedule for college food-service dietitians. 

Among those working in hospitals, the longest 
hours scheduled were reported in New England 
(table 3), and the longest actually worked were 
reported in New England, the Border States, and 
the Southeast; in these 3 regions, hours on duty 
averaged about 44 weekly. The shortest workweek 
was found on the Pacific Coast—42 hours. 

Split shifts, divided by more than an hour off, 
were reported by half of the hospital dietitians and 
by almost three-fifths of the college food-service 
dietitians, but were unusual for nutritionists. 
Most dietitians worked divided shifts only on some 
workdays in the week. In New England, where 
split shifts were most common, over a third of 
those required to work such a divided schedule 
were on this schedule all workdays in the week. 


Supplementary Benefits 


Annual paid vacations of at least 2 weeks were 
required by practically all dietitians participating 
in the survey. Almost half of the hospital 
dietitians, two-fifths of the nutritionists, three- 
fifths of the college food-service dietitians, and half 
of the college teachers received vacations of at 
least 4 weeks each year (table 4). 

Sick-leave plans were also widespread, although 
for hospital dietitians and college teachers they 
were less universal than vacation plans. In most 
cases sick leave was limited to no more than 2 
workweeks annually. 

Provisions for retirement pensions varied from 
field to field. Whereas two-thirds of the nutri- 
tionists and college teachers worked where there 
were pension plans contributed to at least in part 
by the employer, half of the college food-service 
dietitians and somewhat less than a third of the 
hospital dietitians were covered by such pension 
arrangements. 

Life-insurance plans contributed to by employers 
were reported more often by the nutritionists, 
college food-service dietitians, and college teachers 


participating in the survey than by hospital 
dietitians. Hospitalization and provisions for 
medical care were more common for hospital 
dietitians. Almost half of the hospital dietitians 
were provided with hospitalization and medical 
care. These provisions were most common in the 


TABLE 4.—Annual paid vacations of dietitians, in selected 
fields of specialization, 1949 





Percent of— 





Amount of paid vacation 


provided annually College 


Nutri- food- 
tionists | service 
dietitians 


Hospital 
or clinic 
dietitians 


Employees receiving some vaca- 
tion . eweben 

1 work week 
2 workweeks.. 
3 workweeks.. ‘ 
4 workweeks or 1 month... _. 
Over 1 month.... snenesdés 
Other amount 

Employees receiving no vacation 


Total... .... 

















! Less than 0.5 of 1 percent. 


New England and Middle Atlantic States and least 
common in the Midwest, Mountain, and Pacific 


regions. 
Opinions 


Participants in the survey were asked to indicate 
whether they were satisfied or dissatisfied with 
certain aspects of their economic status and 
working conditions. The replies to this question 
indicate that the leading sources of dissatisfaction 
in most fields of dietetics were economic, involving 
provisions for retirement, security against un- 
employment, salaries, and opportunities for pro- 
Work equipment was also a source of 
complaint among a relatively large number 
of dietitians. When data were tabulated on a 
regional basis, there did not appear to be any 
relation between salary levels of hospital dietitians 
and the extent of satisfaction with salaries. 
However, there was somewhat less dissatisfaction 
regarding hours of work in those regions in which 
the workweek was shortest. 


motion. 


Characteristics of Inactive Dietitians 


The survey of the economic status of dietitians 
was prompted, in part, by the shortage of dieti- 
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tians that has been experienced in recent years. 
For this reason, those dietitians who had left their 
profession but had remained members of the 
American Dietetic Association were included and 
asked to indicate their reason for leaving the field. 
Four out of five of these inactive dietitians were 
married and were not working outside their homes. 
Their major reason for leaving the profession was 
to care for their homes and families. Some of these 
women stated that it did not pay to work and 
hire someone to care for their families. 


TaBLe 5.—Distribution of dietitians by total dietetic 
experience in selected fields, 1949 





Percent of active dietitians 


| College | 
Nutri- food- | College 
tionists | service | teachers 
dietitians 


Total experience Hosnital 


| or clinie 
dietitians} 


Less than 1 year 
1-2 years 

3-4 years 

5-9 years 

10-14 years 
15-19 years 

20 years or more 


Total 


Average experience,’ all dieti- 
tians | 


Percent of inactive dietitians 


Total experience Em- Not employed 
na ployed |-— —— 
All outside | 


House- 
dietetics All? . 


wives 


Less than 1 year 
1-2 years 

3-4 years 

5-9 years 

10-14 years 
15-19 years 

20 years or more 


Total 100 


Average experience,' all dieti- 
tians 





' Me‘lian 
? Includes data for categories not shown separately. 


The work experience of these inactive dietitians 
in their field averaged only 4 years beyond college 
and time spent as a dietetic intern. Replies for 
those still active in dietetics also showed a rela- 
tively low average stay in the profession, particu- 
larly for hospital dietitians. Half of the hospital 
dietitians reported 6 years or less of experience in 
their profession (table 5). 


70258—50——-3 


Women’s Coats and Suits: 
Earnings in September 1949 ' 


AVERAGE EARNINGS of workers engaged in manu- 
facturing women’s coats and suits? amounted to 
more than $1.50 an hour * in 11 of 12 leading gar- 
ment centers, in September 1949. Hourly earn- 
ings, on the average, ranged from $1.17 in Kansas 
City to $2.60 in Les Angeles. New York and 
Chicago, with averages of $2.27 and $2.05, re- 
spectively, were the only cities beside Los Angeles 
in which average earnings exceeded $2.00 an hour. 

Men workers, who constituted almost half of the 
labor force, earned considerably more than women 
workers. In 11 cities, the differences between the 
two groups ranged from 52 cents in Baltimore to 
$1.45 in Los Angeles. In Kansas City, which had 
the smallest proportion of men workers (15 per- 
cent), they earned, on ‘the average, 22 cents an 
hour more than women. Men’s earnings aver- 
aged at least $2.00 an hour in 9 of the 12 cities 
studied; average earnings of women were $1.50 or 
more in 7 cities, but in no city exceeded $1.95 an 
hour. 

Sewing-machine operators classified in two 
major groups—section system and _ single-hand 
(tailor) system—accounted for almost 40 per- 
cent of the total plant employment in the cities 
studied. Under the section system, an operator 
usually specializes in a limited number of opera- 
tions, and under the single-hand system he per- 
forms all standard sewing-machine operations, 
either alone or paired with another worker in a 
team. Earnings of the single-hand (tailor) sys- 
tem operators, found in all cities except Kansas 
City, averaged under $2.00 an hour in Paterson, 
N. J., and Newark-Jersey City ($1.67 and $1.99 


! By Charles Rubenstein of the Bureau's Division of Wage Statistics. 
Data were collected by field representatives under the direction of the Bu- 
reau’s regional wage analysts. More detailed information on wages and 
related practices for each of the cities studied is available on request. 

? The industry as defined for this study includes regular and contract shops 
employing 8 or more workers and producing women’s coats (except fur coats) 
or suits. Also included are jobbing establishments employing 4 or more 
workers and operating cutting rooms or performing other parts of the opera- 
tions in the manufacture of women’s coats or suits. Shops primarily engaged 
in producing skirts are excluded, except for contract shops producing skirts 
for suit manufacturers or jobbers. 

+ Earnings data exclude premium pay for overtime and night work. 
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respectively). In the other cities, average earn- 
ings varied from $2.10 in San Francisco to $3.29 
in Los Angeles. The earnings of section system 
operators ranged from $1.23 in St. Louis to $2.29 
in Los Angeles and were from 5 cents to $1.24 
below the wage levels of single-hand (tailor) 
system operators in cities having both types of 
sewing-machine work. 

Earnings levels for finish hand sewers, numer- 
ically the largest single group of workers in the 
industry, were $1.50 or more an hour in half of the 
areas studied. These workers averaged as low as 
$1.04 in Kansas City and $1.17 in St. Louis, and 
as high as $2.02 in Los Angeles and $2.13 in 
New York. 

Cutters and markers, and pressers, predom- 
inantly men workers, were among the highest paid 
in the industry. Earnings of cutters and markers 
exceeded $2.00 an hour in 9 of the 12 cities, and 
ranged from $1.56 in Kansas City to $3.34 in Los 
Angeles. On pressing operations, earnings were 
above $2.00 in 6 of 11 cities for hand pressers, in 9 
of 11 cities for machine pressers, and in 9 of 10 


cities for workers who performed both hand and 
machine pressing. In 4 of the 9 cities having all 
of the three categories of pressing, average earn- 
ings were highesi for the third group. 

Earnings of thread trimmers were lowest of all 
jobs studied in each locality except Kansas City. 
Average earnings ranged from 66 cents in St. 
Louis to $1.19 in Newark-Jersey City. 

Of the 61,000 workers engaged in the manufac- 
ture of women’s coats and suits in the 12 cities in 
September 1949, 37,000 were employed in New 
York City and an additional 9,000 in the adjacent 
areas of Newark-Jersey City and Paterson. Earn- 
ings levels in New York City were above $2 
an hour for all occupations studied except that of 
thread trimmers in which the average was 98 
cents. New York City earnings were typically 
higher in regular shops than in contract shops. 
Average earnings of workers in Newark-Jersey 
City and Paterson, who were primarily employed 
in contract shops, were generally below those of 
contract shop workers in New York City. Of 
the other cities studied, occupational averages in 


Straight-time average hourly earnings,' selected occupations in manufacture of women’s coats and suits, in selected areas, 
September 1949 
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tion to those performing all manufacturing operations. 


¢ Insufficient data to justify presentation of an average. 
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Los Angeles were among the highest and. “ansas 


City among the lowest. 

Comparisons of earnings in September 1949 
with those reported in a similar study in July 
1946 showed increases averaging over 10 percent 
for workers in half of the 12 cities. A slight de- 
cline of earnings in one city did not reflect a reduc- 
tion in wage rates, but probably resulted from 
changes in work flow and other related factors 
under incentive methods of wage payment. 


Related Wage Practices 


A large majority of the plant workers in the cities 
studied were covered by agreements with the In- 
ternational Ladies’ Garment Workers Union of 
America (AFL). 

Provisions in union agreements on paid holidays 
and vacation pay differed among the areas studied. 
In New York City and in New Jersey cities, 6}4 
paid holidays were granted to time workers only. 
Other cities in which union agreements did not 
specify paid holidays for incentive workers were 
Chicago, Cleveland, and Los Angeles. Time 
workers in these cities were granted 4, 3, and 5 
paid holidays, respectively. Union agreements 
in San Francisco stipulated one paid holiday for 
incentive workers and two for time workers. Pro- 
visions in other cities were identical for time and 
incentive workers, and ranged from three paid 
holidays in Boston to six in Baltimore. 

In accordance with the terms of the union 
agreements, employers in most of the cities 
studied made contributions, based on a fixed per- 
centage of their pay rolls, to a union-administered 
health and welfare fund, from which vacation pay- 
ments were made to union workers. The amounts 
of contribution and the conditions of eligibility 
for vacation payments varied. In New York 
City, Newark-Jersey City, and Paterson, em- 
ployers contributed 3}4 percent of their weekly 
pay rolls for workers covered by the union agree- 
ments. Workers with 6 months’ union memter- 
ship became eligible for vacation-pay benefits, 
and after a year’s service received amounts rang- 
ing from $35 to $50 ($60 maximum in New York 
City), depending upon their occupations. In 
some cities, the distribution of vacation pay was 
based on a fixed percentage of the worker’s annual 
earnings. Other benefits, such as sick end death 
benefits and hospitalization, were also disbursed 
from the union health and welfare funds. 


In Chicago, Cleveland, Kansas City, and St. 
Louis, workers were granted paid vacations di- 
rectly by the employers and received 1 week with 
pay after 1 year of service. 





Printing Industry: 
Union Scales, July 1, 1949° 


WAGE SCALES OF UNION WORKERs in the printing 
trades advanced 12 percent, or 24 cents an hour, 
between January 2, 1948, and July 1, 1949, 
according to the Bureau of Labor Statistics’ 
survey of union scales in the printing industry.? 
The average union wage scale thus rose to $2.22 
on July 1, 1949.8 

In book and job (commercial) shops, the union 
scale averaged $2.08 an hour, as compared to the 
$2.39 and $2.60 hourly averages for day and night 
workers, respectively, on newspapers. Part of 
this difference can be attributed to the inclusion 
of rates for lesser skilled workers—bindery women 
and press assistants and feeders—in the average 
for book and job shops. For composing room 
crafts—hand compositors, machine operators, 
and machine tenders—important in both news- 
paper and commercial work, hourly scales for day 
work were typically higher in newspaper establish- 
ments, averaging about 3 percent above those in 
commercial shops. For photoengravers, however, 
the average day work scale was $2.70 an hour for 
both type shops on July 1, 1949. 

Only a very small proportion of the workers in- 
cluded in the study did not have their wage scale 


' By John FP. Laciskey of the Bureau's Division of Wage Statistics. Mimeo- 
graphed listings of union scales by occupation are available for any of the 77 
cities inctuded in the survey. A forthcoming bulletin will contain detailed 
information on the industry. 

? Information was based on union scales in effect on July 1, 1949, and covered 
119,2% union printing tradesmen in 77 cities ranging in population from 
40,000 to over 1,000,000. Data were obtained partially from local union 
officials by mail questionnaire. In some cities local union officials were 
visited by Bureau representatives for the desired information. Informa 
tion was also obtained from central trade associations and union sources and 
from union publications 

Union scales are defined as the minimum wage rates or maximum schedules 
of hours agreed upon through collective bargaining between employers and 
trade-unions. Rates in excess of the negotiated minimum which may be 
paid for special qualifications or other reasons are not included 

+ Average rates, designed to show current levels, are based on all rates 
reported for the current year in the cities covered; individual rates are 
weighted by the number of union members working at the rate. These 
averages are not measures for yearly comparisons because of annual changes 
in union membership and in classifications studied, 
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raised by contract negotiations effective between 
January 2, 1948, and July 1, 1949. Some workers 
had more than one increase during this time. 

The standard workweek for union workers in 
the printing trades averaged 37.3 hours on July 1, 
1949, representing a slight decrease from the 
previous study. For book and job shops, the 
average standard workweek comprised 37.5 hours, 
as compared to 36.9 in newspapers. 


Trend of Union Wage Scales 


Union scales in the printing trades rose by 12 per- 
cent between January 2, 1948,and July 1, 1949, which 
was substantially less than the 27-percent advance 
in the previous 18-month period and smaller than 
the 17-percent rise in the year after VJ-day (July 
1, 1945, to July 1, 1946). These upward move- 
ments in levels of union scales since the cessation 
of hostilities in 1945 account for over four-fifths of 
the total advance in the past 10 years. The level 
on July 1, 1949, was 90.9 percent above that of 
June 1, 1939 (table 1). 


TABLE 1.—Indezes of union wage scales and weekly hours 
in the printing trades, 1939-49 ' 


(June 1, 1939 100) 





Index of wage scales | Index of weekly hours 


All Book Mews. All Book 
print-| and print-| and 


ing job paper ing job 


News- 
paper 


109. 100 100 
Ww Ww 
vw 
99! 
vo 
ww. 
99 
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June | 100 100 
June 1 101 100. 9 
June 1 102.6 | 102 
July 1 107 106 
July 1 110, 109 
July 1 113 112 
July 1 114.6 113 
July 1 134 133. 
January 2 170 169 
July 1 190.9 | 190. 


VReOuNwwe 
SeEwnwnwnwwns 


97.3 





' Index series designed for trend purposes. Periodical changes in union 
scales are based on comparable quotations for the various occupations in 
consecutive periods, and are weighted by number of union members reported 
at each quotation in the current survey period 


Although scales for newspaper work are normally 
above those in book and job shops, the rate of 
increase during the 18-month period was identical 
for both type establishments. However, since the 
termination of World War II, scales in commercial 
(book and job) shops moved upward slightly more 
than those in newspapers; the comparable advances 
were 67.5 and 65 percent, respectively. 

Practically all organized printing-trades workers 
received at least one upward adjustment in their 
scale of wages since January 2, 1948. Nearly two- 


fifths had increases of 10 to 15 percent, and three- 
tenths reported gains of 5 to 10 percent, the former 
being most common in book and job, and the 
latter most prevalent in newspapers. Raises of 10 
to 15 cents an hour were received by a fifth of the 
workers in the trades; a slightly larger proportion 
had their scales advanced 20 to 25 cents an hour. 
Increases of the latter magnitude occurred more 
frequently in newspapers than in commercial 
work. Individual rate advances in both types of 
work, however, varied from less than 5 cents to 
over 65 cents an hour. 

The extent of wage adjustments since VJ-day is 
reflected by a comparison of wage scales in effect 
July 1, 1945, and July 1, 1949. About three-fifths 


Indexes of Union Wage Scales in Printing Trades 
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of the union printing-trades workers were em- 
ployed on July 1, 1945, at scales ranging from 
$1.20 to $1.60 an hour, but less than 5 percent of 
the workers had scales falling within this range 4 
years later. However, a seventh of the printing- 
trades workers, chiefly bindery women and press 
assistants and feeders, had hourly scales under 
$1.60 on July 1, 1949. Hourly scales of $2 to 
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$2.60 were received by three-fifths of the union 
printing-trades workers on July 1, 1949, as 
compared with scales of $1.80 to $2.40 for a similar 
proportion of workers on January 2, 1948. 


nate Variations by Type of Work 


Union wage scales are’ generally distinguished 
according to the type of work performed by the 
establishment—book and job (commercial) or 
newspaper. In commercial shops, bindery women 
and press assistants and feeders, who perform 
routine and lesser skilled tasks, account for a 
substantial proportion of the work force. In 
contrast, the work force in newspapers is pri- 
marily composed of skilled journeymen 

In book and job shops, the level of hourly scales 
on July 1, 1949, was $2.08 as compared with $2.49 
in newspapers. Day-shift workers in newspapers 
had a level of $2.39, night-shift workers one of 


$2.60. The day-shift level on newspapers was 15 
percent above that in commercial shops. 

For the group of cities surveyed on July 1, 1949, 
upward adjustments of hourly wage scales since 
January 2, 1948, averaged 24 cents for all printing- 
trades workers, 23 cents in book and job shops, 
and 27 cents in newspapers. Gains registered in 
the preceding 18-month period ending January 
2, 1948, averaged 42, 40, and 47 cents an hour, 
respectively. Seattle (Wash.) reported an average 
increase in scale levels of 45.7 cents between 
January 2, 1948, and July 1, 1949, the largest gain 
for any of the cities surveyed. Oklahoma City 
(Okla.) and Spokane (Wash.) also reported gains 
averaging about 40 cents an hour. Scales moved 
upward the least in Jackson (Miss.), where the 
average increase amounted to 9 cents. 

Half of the cities reported advances of 15 to 25 
cents in the scale levels for book and job shops, 
and 20 to 30 cents for newspapers (table 2). 


TABLE 2.—Increases in union wage rates in the printing trades, by city and industry branch, Jan. 2, 1948, to July 1, 1949 
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' Includes Rock Island and Moline, Ill., and Davenport, Iowa. 
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Of the 11 printing trades studied in book and 
job shops, only 2—bindery women and press 
assistants and feeders—averaged under $2 an 
hour. Among the 8 newspaper crafts studied, 
the lowest rates reported were for mailers. In 
both branches of the industry, photoengravers 
showed the highest level with average scales of 
$2.70 in‘book and job shops and $2.80 in news- 
payers; ghe level for day work in newspapers was 
the sum§ as for commercial shops. Electrotypers 
were‘ th’, only other craftsmen in book and job 
ywork te =xcced the $2.50 level of journeymen press- 
‘mei in. newspapers. Stereotypers and mailers 
“were the only printing trades in newspapers with 
scale levels below this figure. Compositors, im- 
portant in both branches of the industry, had 
higher scale levels in newspapers, their day-work 
scales averaging about 3 percent above those in 
book and job shops. 


City and Regional Variation 


Union wage scales in the printing industry have 
always varied widely among cities. Average scale 
levels in book and job shops, which employed two- 
thirds of the unionized printing-trades workers 
studied, ranged from $1.28 in Portland (Maine) to 
$2.47 an hour in Oakland (Calif.). Five of the six 
Pacific Coast cities surveyed had average scale 
levels exceeding $2.15 an hour. Levels below 
$1.65 were found in 8 cities. 


Tasie 3.— Average hourly wage scales in the printing trades, 
by region, July 1, 1949 





| 
| Average hourly scales in— 
———————EEEEeE a 
Region | | | 
| All | Bookand | News 

printing job paper 


United States $2. 22 2.08 $2. 49 


New Fngland | , 9% 2.42 
Middle Atlantic | 2.22 2.09 2.56 
Border States j | 75 2. 40 
Southeast 2 | ‘ 2.29 
Great Lakes | 2.2 2 2. 51 
Middle West 2.07 1. 89 | 2. 42 
Bouth west i 2 | 6 35 
Mountain } y | 2.33 
Pacific wnnie p j 2.3 2. 56 





In newspapers, New York ranked highest with 
* a scale level of $2.76 followed in order by Seattle 
, (Wash.), Oakland (Calif.), Detroit (Mich.), and 
Miami (Fla.), all with levels above $2.60. Jack- 
son (Miss.), was lowest with a level of $1.65 an 

aur. Of the 77 cities studied, levels below $2.15 


were found in 14 cities, and in only 4 were the 
levels under $2. 

The differentials existing between cities in book 
and job shops were not necessarily the same as in 
newspapers. For example, wage levels of book and 
job printing in Chicago were 28 cents above 
those in New York but in newspapers they were 19 
cents below. Similarly, Los Angeles commercial 
scales exceeded San Francisco levels by 6 cents, 
but newspaper work in San Francisco had a level 
13 cents higher than Los Angeles. 

Average hourly wage scales are typically higher 
in the larger metropolitan centers. In news- 
papers, the level of scales ranked in descending 
order according to city size; the highest average 
scale being in the largest-sized cities and the low- 
est in the smallest-sized cities included in the sur- 
vey. In commercial shops, however, the second 
largest-sized city group (500,000 to 1,000,000 
population) had an average hourly scale level that 
was 2 cents below the next smaller-sized group. 
The group of cities with populations of 40,000 to 
100,000 had an average level slightly above the 
next larger-sized group. Hourly wage-scale levels, 
on July 1, 1949, for commercial and newspaper 
printing-trade workers in the various city-size 
groups, are as follows: 

Average hourly scales 

Book and 

Cities with population of— job 
1,000,000 and over $2. 214 
500,000 to 1,000,000 1, 964 
250,000 to 500,000 1. 982 
100,000 to 250,000......... 1.811 
40,000 to 100,000 1. 825 


Newspapers 
$2. 607 
2. 495 

2. 466 

2. 266 

2. 097 


Within each size group, the city rank tended to 
vary with the branch of industry. Chicago and 
Los Angeles ranked above New York and Detroit 
in book and job shops but the reverse was true for 
newspapers. Knoxville, which had the highest 
level in book and job shops among cities with 
100,000 to 250,000 population, ranked sixteenth 
in newspapers; Miami, thirteenth in commercial 
shops, had the highest scale level for newspapers 
in this city-size group. 

On a regional basis, union scales were highest on 
the Pacific Coast ($2.40) and lowest in the Border 
States ($1.99). Only two regions—Great Lakes 
and Pacific—had scales exceeding the national 
hourly average of $2.22; it was equaled in the 
Middle Atlantic region. The regional ranking 
for commercial shops was the same as for all print- 
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ing. In newspapers, the level was highest in the 
Middle Atlantic and Pacific Coast regions, with 
average hourly scales of $2.56, and lowest in the 
Southeast, $2.29 an hour. The Great Lakes, 
with an average scale of $2.51, was the only other 
region above the $2.49 national average (table 3). 


Standard Workweek 


Union agreements in effect on July 1, 1949, 
specified a standard workweek of 36% hours for 
nearly two-fifths of the workers in organized book 
and job shops; of 374 hours for three-eighths; and 
of 40 hours for one-fifth. Less than 1 of every 20 
workers had a work schedule of less than 36% 
hours. In newspapers, over half of the printing- 
trades workers were covered by contracts which 
provided for a 37}4-hour standard workweek; over 
a sixth had a 36%-hour workweek; and about an 
eighth had a weekly schedule of 35 hours. 

A number of contracts specified work schedules 
of fewer hours for night work than for day work. 
Standard weekly schedules of 37}; were in effect 
for two-fifths of those on night work as compared 
to two-thirds on day work; of 36% hours for over 
a fifth of those on night work and for slightly 
more than an eighth of the day workers; and of 
35 hours for over a sixth of the night workers and 
a sixteenth of the day workers. 

Changes in weekly hours between January 2, 

, 1948, and July 1, 1949, affected relatively few of 
the union printing-trades workers. The reduc- 
tion in weekly schedules lowered the index of 
weekly hours slightly. On July 1, 1949, the index 
stood at 95.3 and the average standard workweek 
was 37.3 hours. 





Women in Manufacturing, 
September 1949 


THE PROPORTION OF WOMEN in 21 major manu- 
facturing industry groups recently varied from 75 
percent of the total in the apparel and other 
finished textile products classification to 5 percent 
both in the products of petroleum and coal and in 
the primary metal industries. In manufacturing 
as a whole, women made up 27 percent of the 
total number employed in September 1949. 


Actual levels of employment in manufacturing are 
given in the accompanying table for all manu- 
facturing combined, the durable and nondurable 
goods divisions, and the major subgroups, as well 
as the number and proportion of women employees 
in each instance. 


Employment of women in manufacturing establishments, 
September 1949 
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Machinery (except electrical) 
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Publication of the series of statistics relating to 
the employment of women in manufacturing 
establishments was recently resumed by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics. The first release of 
the new series appeared in the Employment and 
Pav Rolls Detailed Report for October 1949. 

In addition to the information on women here 
shown, the Detailed Report covers 103 individual 
industries. Similar data were scheduled for 
publication each quarter, the next to appear in 
the Detailed Report for January 1950. 

Currently published data on women are not 
comparable with the old series released in the 
discontinued publication Women in Factories and 
in the 1947 edition of the Handbook of Labor 
Statistics. The current series relate to all women 
wage and salary employees; previously, the data 
dealt with production workers only. In addition, 
the recent revision of all employment series has 
resulted in a change in the definitions of industries 
and has made obsolete the levels of employment 
previously shown. 
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Arbitration Provisions in 
Union Agreements in 1949' 


SoME TYPE OF ARBITRATION was provided for in 
1,237, or 83 percent, of 1,482 current collective- 
bargaining agreements analyzed in a 1949 survey 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics.? Although 
strictly comparable statistics regarding the preva- 
lence of arbitration provisions in agreements of 
previous years are not available, a Bureau study 
in 1944, covering 14 selected manufacturing in- 
dustries, indicated that 73 percent of the agree- 
ments analyzed contained arbitration clauses.’ A 
National Industrial Conference Board ‘study in 
1945 found that 74 percent of 291 companies 
covered had agreements containing such clauses.‘ 

No matter how carefully contracts are drafted, 
disagreements frequently arise regarding the mean- 
ing and application of clauses or issues not antici- 
pated by the parties when the agreements were 
negotiated. Arbitration provisions in collective- 
bargaining agreements afford a procedure for 
settling such disputes by submitting them to an 
impartial umpire or board, whose decision shall be 
final and binding. 

Arbitration, of course, has its drawbacks. 
Unions and employers occasionally fail to make 
a bona fide attempt to settle their differences by 
direct negotiation when an arbitrator is available 
to make the decision. Sometimes settlements 
imposed by an outsider (the arbitrator) leave the 
parties dissatisfied, even though they have agreed 
inadvance toaccept the decision. Ina few instances 
the financial costs of arbitration impose a hardship, 
particularly on small employers and unions. 

Arbitration has become an accepted practice in 
many industries (table 1). Indeed, voluntary 
submission of unsettled disputes to arbitration 


has been commonly followed in some industries 


' Prepared in the Bureau’s Division of Industrial Relations by James C 
Nix, under the supervision of Irving Rubenstein 

2 Agreements included in this study were in effect during all or some part 
of 1949. Of the 1,482 in the sample, 1,036 were in manufacturing industries 
and 446 in nonmanufacturing. Employment data were available for 3,020,000 
workers covered by 977 of the agreements. About 47 percent of the agree- 
ments were concluded by unions affiliated with the American Federation 
of Labor, 39 percent by affiliates of the Congress of Industria! Organizations 
and 14 percent by independent unions 

*U. 8. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin No, 
78: Arbitration Provisions in Union Agreements. 

* Management Record, New York, April 1945 


for decades. The first international arbitration 
agreement between the American Newspaper 
Publishers Association and the International 
Typographical Union (AFL) was signed in 1901. 
The agreement covering the Printing Pressmen 
and Assistants’ Union (AFL) was first signed in 
1902, and similar agreements were signed shortly 
thereafter by other printing-trades unions.* Boards 
of arbitration were established in some branches 
of the apparel industry as early as 1910.6 The 
late W. H. Mahon, former president of the Amal- 
gamated Association of Street Electric Railway 
and Motor Coach Employees of America (AFL), 
was a leading advocate of arbitration as a means 
of settling disputes, and agreements of that union 
have included arbitration provisions for many 
years.’ At the President’s Labor-Management 
Conference of 1945, both labor and management 
representatives unanimously agreed that arbitra- 
tion should constitute the final step in a sound 
grievance procedure, and recommended: 


The parties should provide by mutual agreement 
for the final determination of any unsettled grievance 
or disputes involving the interpretation or application 
of the agreement by an impartial chairman, umpire, 
arbitrator, or board. In this connection the agree- 
ment should provide: 

(a) A definite and mutually agreed-upon procedure 
of selecting the impartial chairman, umpire, arbitra- 
tor, or board; 

(b) That the impartial chairman, umpire, arbitra- 
tor, or board should have no power to add to, subtract 
from, change, or modify any provision of the agree- 
ment, but should be authorized only to interpret the 
existing provisions of the agreement and apply them 
to the specific facts of the grievance or dispute; 

(c) That reference of a grievance or dispute to an 
impartial chairman, umpire, arbitrator, or board 
should be reserved as the final step in the procedure 
and should not be resorted to unless the settlement 
procedures of the earlier steps have been exhausted; 

(d) That the decision of the impartial chairman, 
umpire, arbitrator, or board should be accepted by 
both parties as final and binding; 

(e) That the cost of such impartial chairman, um- 
pire, arbitrator, or board should be shared equally by 
both parties. 

Any question not involving the application or in- 
terpretation of the agreement as then existing but 


‘ How Collective Bargaining Works, pp. 50-4. New York, Twentieth 
Century Fund, 1942. 


* The Needle Trades, by Joel Seidman. New York, Farrar and Rinehart, c 


1942 
’ The Union Leader, Chicago, Ill., Nov. 5, 1949. 


‘ 
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which may properly be raised pursuant to agreement Contract clauses vary considerably in detail 
provisions should be subject to negotiation, concilia- and complexity Some merely stipulate that all 
ti h oth St : fn e 

jon, or such other means of settlement as the parties unecttied employee grievances shall be arbitrated. 


may provide. hay ; ow : 
Where an agreement contains a renewal clause and Others outline in detail the precise issues subject 


a change or modification or reopening of the agree- to arbitration, the form of submittal, composition 
ment is requested by either party, or where the exist- of the arbitration agency, selection of arbitrators, 
ing agreement is about to be terminated, ample time and allocation of costs.* 

prior to the termination of the agreement should be 

provided for the negotiation of a new or modified = 

agreement. If such negotiations should fail, the parties Jurisdiction of Arbitrator 

should make early use of conciliation, mediation, and 


Nothing in this report is intended in any way to consideration of questions of interpretation and 
recommend compulsory arbitration, that is, arbitra- application of the contract provisions. Others 
tion not voluntarily agreed to by the parties.” extend the application of arbitration to all issues 
Widespread acceptance of arbitration for settle- arising between the employer and the employee 

ment of grievances arising during the life of the and union. A few place disputes over the terms 
contract was revealed by the current analysis of of new or revised agreements within the juris- 
contracts (see table 1). diction of the arbitration agency (chart 1). 


Taste 1.—Prevalence of arbitration provisions in 1,482 collective-bargaining agreements, by major industry group 





Percent of agreements memes arbitration clauses— 


80-89 i 70-79 60-69 50-59 40-49 








Manufacturing Manufacturing Manufacturing Manufacturing Manufacturing Manufacturing 


Transportation equipment Electrical machinery. | Iron and steel and their | Machinery (except elec- | Stone, clay, and glass | Tobacco. 
(except automobiles). Nonferrous metals and products. trical) products. 
Fea their products. | Automobiles. 
parel. Chemicals. | Nonmanufacturing Lumber, furniture, and 
Leather and its products. | finished wood products. 
Foo Nonmanufacturing Services. 
Pape | Miscellaneous nonmanu- Nonmanufacturing 
Printing and publishing. Mining, crude petroleum, facturing industries. 
Petroleum and coal prod- and natural-gas produc- Construction.! 
ucts. | tion.? 
Rubber. Wholesale trade. 
Miscellaneous manufactur- | Retail trade. 
ing industries. ° | 
| 


Nonmanufacturing 


Transportation. | 
Public utilities. 














1 The sample of agreements available for construction was very small in relation to the size of the industry and may not reflect accurately the prevalence 
of arbitration in this industry. 

? The National Bituminous Coal Mining Agreement provides for arbitration of local and district disputes, ‘‘should differences arise between the mine workers 
and the operators as to the meaning and application of the provisions of this agreement, or should differences arise about matters not specifically mentioned in 
this agreement, or should any local trouble of any kind arise at the mine.’ If the dispute is national in character, it is to be settled “by the full use of free col- 
lective bargaining as heretofore known and practiced in the industry.” 





In more than four-fifths of the agreements, any All disputes and grievances which arise under this 
grievances arising out of the application or inter- poses go pen those pote gg not ~ marae 
pretation of the terms of the agreements are spe- covered by this agresment shall be penesaply asttie 


cifically included within the scope of arbitration. ee ore 
About 1 arbitration clause out of every 10 
permitted the arbitrator to decide issues not 
covered: by the agreement, as well as those 
covered. Some agreements give the arbitrator 
jurisdiction over all such issues, for example: 


Other agreements limit the arbitrator’s ,juris- 
diction over extra-contract issues to specified 
types of disputes, such as those arising from 
demands for general wage increases or decreases 
during the life of the agreement. The following 
illustrates this kind of provision: 


* Report of Conference Committee on Existing Collective Agreements, as 
quoted in U. 8. Department of Labor, Division of Labor Standards, Bulletin * For a wide variety of illustrative arbitration clauses, see U. 8. Depart- 


No. 77: The President’s National Labor-Management Conference, Novem- ment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Bulletin No. 908-16: Grievance 
ber 5-30, 1945. and Arbitration Provisions, to be issued in April. 


870258—50-—4 
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Either party hereto may request a general revision 
upwards or downwards in rates of pay . Requests 
for a revision under this section shall be in writing 
and shal! be mailed or delivered to the other party 
not less than 60 days prior to the requested revision 
date. Upon the giving of such written notice, the 
perties shall immediately negotiate the request and 
if they are unable to agree within 15 days after the 
receipt thereof, either party may request arbitration 
of the dispute. 


Few agreements (only 2 percent) permitted 
arbitration of the terms of a new or revised 
agreement. These allowed the arbitrator to 


decide the issues involved after the parties had 
attempted to negotiate a new agreement and had 
not succeeded in doing so. 

About 15 percent of the agreements either did 


Chart 1. Jurisdiction of Arbitrator 
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Some agreements with arbitration clauses failed to indicate specifically the 
functions or the limitations on the arbitrator. The chart, therefore, refers 
only to those agreements which dealt with these problems in sufficient detail 
to permit classification as shown above, 


not outline the scope of the arbitrator’s juris- 
diction, or stated it in general terms such as 
“controversies between the parties.” 

In addition to, or in lieu of, specifying the 
matters which were within the arbitrator’s juris- 
diction, many agreements specified those that 
were not arbitrable. Over a third (36 percent) 
included provisions prohibiting the arbitrator 
from adding to, subtracting from, or otherwise 
changing the existing agreement. 

Arbitration of disputes regarding the terms of a 
new agreement were specifically prohibited by 
about 4 percent of the agreements.” A typical 
clause follows: 

In the event of termination of this agreement, 
negotiations for a new agreement shall be com- 
menced 40 days prior to the termination of this 
agreement. Nothing in this agreement shall be 
construed as an agreement to submit to arbitration 
any questions involved in the negotiation for a new 
agreement. 


About 14 percent of the agreements excluded 
from the arbitrator’s jurisdiction grievances or 
disagreements concerning increases or decreases 
in the general wage level. 

Other subjects excluded from arbitration by 
some agreements were individual job rates, pro- 
duction standards or work loads, management 
rights, union security, questions involving union 
laws and constitutions, jurisdictional disputes, 
safety and health measures, pension, insurance, 
and other benefit plans. 


Arbitration Machinery 


The arbitration machinery provided by agree- 
ments may consist of a single individual or a 
board of several individuals. Appointments may 
be temporary or on a permanent basis for the 
life of the contract or for a stipulated period 
(see table 2). 

If a board is used, the parties usually designate 
an equal number of arbitrators—ordinarily only 
one, but sometimes two or more—for each side. 
In some instances, no impartial third party is 
added unless tne arbitrators designated by em- 
ployer and union are unable to reach a decision. 
Usually, however, a third, or neutral, party is 


%® Over 90 percent of the agreements did not mention arbitration of dis- 
putes over the terms of new agreements, but ordinarily such disputes are 
not arbitrable under terms of existing contracts. 
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designated before the proceedings begin. The 
third party may be agreed upon by the employer 
and the union directly or chosen by the arbitrators 
appointed to the board. In the event of a dead- 
lock over the selection, an impartial agency or 
individual may be called upon to choose the third 
party. 

Many employers and unions prefer an arbitra- 
tion board, because under that plan their repre- 
sentatives participate in the discussions~and_pro- 
ceedings and have a part in making the decision. 
This may be especially important in cases involving 
technical matters, with which an outsider might 
not be familiar. On the other hand, a board of 
arbitrators may be more expensive than a single 
arbitrator, and in some instances more time- 
consuming. 

An individual arbitrator, or a separate board, 
may be chosen each time a dispute arises; or the 
same individual or board may serve as frequently 
as necessary during the life of the agreement or for 
some other designated period. The first situation 
is often referred to as “‘ad hoc arbitration,” and 
the second as “permanent arbitration,” the latter 
meaning that the arbitrator or arbitrators serve 
for relatively long and generally fixed periods. 


“‘Ad hoc” arbitration and permanent arbitration 
each has certain advantages. A permanent arbi- 
trator can become familiar with the practices and 
problems of the industry and with the personalities 
of management and union representatives. A 
permanent arbitrator’s decisions are likely to be 
consistent with one another, thereby establishing 
precedents for the guidance of employer and union 
in similar problems. Also, when the arbitrator 
serves on a continuous basis, no time need be 
lost in selecting an arbitrator each time a case is 
referred to arbitration. On the other hand, many 
employers and unions do not have enough arbi- 
tration work to justify retaining a permanent 
arbitrator. Moreover, the parties may wish to 
have certain types of cases, such as time-study or 
incentive-wage disputes, arbitrated by specialists 
technically qualified in the field involved, rather 
than have one arbitrator handle all types of 
disputes. 

The most prevalent type of arbitration machin- 
ery provided by collective-bargaining agreements 
is a temporary board. The following clause illus- 
trates this type of machinery, which was provided 
by 52 percent of the agreements containing 
arbitration provisions: 


TaBLe 2.—Types of arbitration machinery established by collective-bargaining agreements 





] 
| 
| Number of | 
| agreements 
| with arbi- 


Industry group 
tration | 


| provisions |~ 


All industries 


All manufacturing industries _- 
Iron and steel and their quenenen 
Electrical machinery 
Machinery, except electrical _. 
Transportation equipment, exce pt automobile 
Automobiles ; 
Non-ferrous metals and their products 
Lumber, furniture. and finished wood products 
Stone, clay, and glass a. 
Textiles 
Apparel 
Leather and its products. . 
00K 


Paper 
Printing and publishing.._. 
Chemicals 
Petroleum and coal products . 
Rubber 2 
Miscellaneous 

All nonmanufacturing industries 
Mining, crude petroleum, and natural gas anam 
Transportation 
Public Weiss. ......-26-ccc0ce 
Wholesale trade 
Retail trade 
Services 
Construction 
Miscellaneous... . 
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Single arbitrator | Board of arbitrators 


Other! 
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Percent of agreements ! 
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1 Percentages based on total number of agreements with arbitration 
visions as shown in first column. 


2 Most of these are agreements which allow employer and union the option 
of using a single arbitrator or a board of arbitrators. 
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There shall be three arbitrators, one to be appointed 
by each party to this agreement and the third to be 
selected by the two so appointed. The party desiring 
arbitration shall appoint his arbitrator and shall give 
notice in writing to the other party of such appoint- 
ment, together with a written statement of the ques- 
tion to be arbitrated. After receiving such notice 
and statement, the other party shall appoint an 
arbitrator within seven (7) days and give notice in 
writing to the other party of such appointment. In 
the event that two arbitrators so appointed cannot 
within three (3) days select a third arbitrator who is 
able and willing to serve, the two arbitrators shall 
jointly request the American Arbitration Association 
to appoint a third arbitrator. 


A permanent board of arbitrators was desig- 
nated by 4 percent of the agreements. The 
impartial third party and the arbitrators repre- 
senting the employer and the union may all serve 
on a permanent basis, but in some cases the 
impartial third party is selected each time a dis- 
pute arises, although the employer and union 
representatives are permanent members of the 
board. In a few instances, the arbitrators rep- 
resenting the employer and the union serve on 
a temporary basis, and only the third party is 
permanent. 


A single “ad hoc” arbitrator was specified by 27 


percent of the agreements. The following clause 
is typical: “The parties will agree upon a single 
arbitrator to hear the casé and make a final and 
binding decision.” 

Permanent single arbitrators were designated in 
10 percent of the agreements analyzed. Provi- 
sions for permanent arbitration occurred most 
frequently in the apparel, rubber, and automobile 
industries, although they were also noted in a few 
agreements in most of the other industries. The 
following clause was typical: 

The impartial arbitrator shall be [name of individ- 
ual] who is hereby designated to act throughout the 
term and continuance of this agreement. In the 
event of his resignation, permanent physical incapac- 
ity, or death, his successor shall be chosen by a com- 
mittee to be composed of three representatives of the 
union and three representatives of the [company] 


and the majority of the whole committee shall be 
necessary to the choice of such successor. Such suc- 
cessor shall be chosen within fifteen (15) days after the 
vacancy shall have occurred. 
A few agreements which provided for arbitra- 
tion did not specify the nature of the machinery 


to be used. 


Selection of Arbitrator by Impartial Agency 


Often employers and unions find it difficult to 
agree upon the selection of individuals to serve as 
arbitrators. Each party may have reservations 
regarding the impartiality of a person nominated 
by the other party. Over a third of the agree- 
ments with arbitration provisions (37 percent) 
failed to provide any predetermined method of 
breaking a deadlock over selection of an arbitrator. 
The remainder (63 percent) provided for use of an 
impartial agency in making the selection." 

Immediate appointment of the arbitrator by an 
agency, without the union and the employer first 
attempting to make a selection jointly, was pro- 
vided for in some agreements. For example: 
“The arbitrator shall be selected by the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Director and his 
decision shall be final and binding upon both 
parties and the employees involved.’”’ More 
often the impartial agency was called upon only 
in the event of a deadlock. An example of such a 
clause reads: 


Company and [union] shall endeavor to agree upon 
a single arbitrator who shall have full power to decide 
the matter. If the parties cannot agree upon a single 
arbitrator, then either party upon notice to the other 
shall have the right to apply to the American Arbitra- 
tion Association to appoint such arbitrator. 


The services of the impartial agency in some 
instances was limited to submission of a list of 
qualified arbitrators from which union and em- 
ployer made the actual selection. In other in- 
stances the designated agency was empowered to 
appoint the arbitrator if the parties were unable to 
make a selection from the list. 

The Government agency most frequently named 
was the Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service—designated in 32 percent of the agree- 
ments containing arbitration provisions.” To 
facilitate the selecting of arbitrators, the Federal 
Mediation and Conciliation Service maintains an 
extensive current file of qualified arbitrators 


"A few of these agreements were not completely clear as to whether the 
impartial agency merely assisted in the selection of the arbitrator or actually 
functioned as arbitrator. 

4% A few were long-term agreements which were signed when the U. 8. 
Conciliation Service was a part of the U. S. Department of Labor and named 
the Department of Labor as the agency to select the arbitrator. Included 
also were a few agreements which allowed the parties the option of using the 
Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service or some other designated agency. 
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from which a list of five names is submitted to the 
parties requesting it. If the parties cannot agree 
upon an individual the Federal Mediation and 
Conciliation Service will, on request, either appoint 
an arbitrator or make a selection by a method in 
accordance with the wishes of the parties. 

About 18 percent of the agreements designated 
various private agencies—most frequently the 
American Arbitration Association, a nonpartisan, 
nonprofit organization which has been active in 
the field of labor arbitration since 1937. Where 
arbitration is conducted under the rules of the 
American Arbitration Association, the parties 
may appoint their arbitrator directly, select him 
from a list submitted by the association, or have 
him appointed by the association.” 


Chart 2. Impartial Agencies Used in Selection of 
Arbitrator 
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An additional 10 percent of the agreements 
named various State or municipal officials, judges, 
or agencies as those authorized to aid in selection 
of the arbitrator. A few agreements designated 
individuals or organizations other than those 
mentioned above or merely stated that the arbi- 
trator be appointed by an individual or organiza- 
tion acceptable to both parties. 


Cost of Arbitration 


Prevailing practice calls for the sharing of 
arbitration costs by employer and union. Almost 


3 Voluntary Labor Arbitration Rules of the American Arbitration Asso- 
ciation. 


three-fourths of the agreements analyzed which 
provided for arbitration required the employer 
and the union to share the cost equally. If the 
arbitration machinery consists of a tripartite 
board, the expenses of the impartial third party 
are shared, each party usually assuming the 
expense of its own representative on the board. 
A few agreements (less than 1 percent of the 
total) required the party which loses the arbitra- 
tion decision to pay the entire cost of arbitration. 
Most of these agreements required that the deci- 
sion specify the loser. Provisions requiring the 
loser to pay the costs are probably intended to 
discourage the employer or union from carrying 
petty or unfounded cases to arbitration. Only 
one agreement in the sampie called upon the 
employer to pay the full cost of arbitration; 
another specified that only an arbitrator willing 
to serve free of charge would be selected. The 
remainder of the agreements (about a fourth 
of the total) made no reference to allocation of 
the cost. 





Immigration and Emigration, 
Fiscal Year 1949' 


THE NUMBER OF IMMIGRANTS admitted to the 
United States for permanent residence has in- 
creased each year since the end of World War II. 
During the fiscal year 1949, immigrants who 
legally entered the country numbered 188,317, as 
compared with 170,570 in 1948. 

Sixty percent (or 113,046) of the immigrants 
entering in 1949 were admitted under quota. 
Slightly more than a third of these quota immi- 
grants were “refugees from tyranny and oppres- 
sion,” and were admitted under the Displaced 
Persons Act of 1948. 

The authorized 1949 quota for northern and 
western Europe was only 47.3 percent filled. 
Quotas for southern and eastern Europe were 
oversubscribed by 110.4 percent, “because future 
quotas are mortgaged where necessary to permit 


1 Source: Monthly Review of the Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice, U. 8. Department of Justice, November 1949, p. 64; and data furnished 
by the Service’s Research, Education, and Information Division. 
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admission of displaced persons who are nationals 
of such countries,” the U. S. Immigration and 
Naturalization Service explained. 

Admissions and departures of aliens, United 
States, years ending June 30, 1945-49 


| 
Class 1945 | 1946 1949 


Taste |. 





635, 589 
188, 317 


Aliens admitted 202, 366 | 312,190 | 513, 597 | 
Immigrant 38,119 | 108, 721 147, 292 | 
Quota 11,623 | 29,000 | 70,701 113, 046 
Nonquota 6 79,626 | 77, 591 ‘ 75. 271 
Nonimmigrant | 203,469 | 366, 305 447 272 
Aliens departeJ 204, 353 | 32%. 422 | 430 089 
Emigrant 18, 143 22, 501 | 24, 586 
Nonemigrant | 186,210 | 300,921 | 427,343 | 405, 503 








Highest quotas were those of Great Britain 
(23,543), Poland (21,462), and Germany (12,819). 
The 75,271 nonquota immigrants were principally 
war brides and Canadian and Mexican natives. 
About 30 percent of the 188,317 immigrant aliens 
admitted during the year were about equally 
distributed among the four occupation groups of 
professional workers, clerical workers, craftsmen, 
and operatives. 


T,BLE 2.—Distribution of immigrant aliens admitted, by 
occupation, year ending June 30, 1949 


. 





| Immigrant aliens 
| admitted 
Major occupation group 


Number) Percent 


All groups 317 100.0 


7.4 
47 
3.2 
7.8 
7.3 
7.6 
3.7 

2 


Professional and semiprofessional workers 
Farmers and farm managers 

Py oprietors, managers, officials, except farm 
Clerical, sales, and kindred workers 
Craftsmen, foremen, and kindred workers 
Operatives and kindred workers 

lypomestic service workers 

l’rotective service workers 

Service workers, excopt domestic and protective. 
Farm laborers and foremen 

Laborers, except farm 

No occupation 


no 
awac 





Labor-Management Disputes 

in January 1950 

THe PARTIAL STRIKE in bituminous-coal mining 
and the strike of Chrysler workers accounted for 


the moderate increase in strike activity during 
January, following the December lull. 


Coal Situation 


The coal situation continued to overshadow 
the other labor developments during the month. 


While there were no direct negotiations toward 
settlement of the protracted dispute, there was 
ample evidence of activity on other fronts. These 
included strikes by some groups of miners, con- 
gressional hearings, and impending judicial de- 
cision on an injunction requested by the General 
Counsel of the National Labor Relations Board. 

Although the industry continued to operate on 
the union enforced 3-day week, stoppages of 
groups of miners in various fields occurred through- 
out the month, with strikes beginning in new 
areas as they ended in others. The stoppages 
started in Illinois and spread to pits in Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, Ohio, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Virginia, and Alabama. About 90,000 miners 
were out by mid-January, resulting in curtailed 
operations of the “captive” mines of major steel 
producers particularly. Operators charged that 
the stoppages were part of a union strategy to 
harass the industry and curtail production, with 
the union seeking at the same time to disclaim 
responsibility for these developments. Union 
officials contended that the stoppage was entirely 
spontaneous and that the men had ignored a 
request by John L. Lewis to resume production. 

Mine operators, pointing to coal rationing by 
city officials in some instances, called on the Presi- 
dent and Congress to invoke the national emerg- 
ency provisions of the Labor-Management Re- 
lations Act. 

The coal impasse was also under consideration in 
Congress. The Senate Labor Committee began 
hearings on January 25 on a minority resolution 
urging the President to apply the national emer- 
gency provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act. On the 
first day of the hearings, Dr. James Boyd, director 
of the U. S. Bureau of Mines, testified that unless 
“there is an immediate resumption of substan- 
tially increased coal production the national 
economy, health and welfare is now or soon will be 
imperiled.” 

Other Congressional developments during the 
month included a report of the Senate Committee 
on Banking and Currency charging the United 
Mine Workers of America with a “complete 
monopoly, not only over the labor supply in the 
coal industry, but over the management and busi- 
ness of the industry itself, as demonstrated by its 
imposition of a 3-day workweek upon that in- 
dustry.”” Subsequently, Senator Robertson of 
Virginia introduced a bill which would subject 
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trade-unions to the provisions of the antitrust 
laws. 

Litigation involving the dispute was also im- 
minent, as Robert N. Denham, general counsel of 
the NLRB, applied for a temporary injunction 
to restrain union enforcement of the 3-day week 
and require the resumption of normal production 
during NLRB hearings on charges of unfair 
labor practices by the union. This action stems 
from the charges filed by the mine operators dur- 
ing December. The court set January 26 as a 
hearing date but later postponed it to February 1. 

Late in the month, the possibility of a negotiated 
settlement between the parties was reopened with 
Mr. Lewis agrecing to meet with northern oper- 
ators on February 1. 


Chrysler Workers Strike 


The strike of 89,000 Chrysler Corp. employees 
on January 25 followed negotations between the 
company and the United Automobile Workers 
(CIO) which had extended over a period of more 
than 6 months. 

The issue immediately producing the rupture 
developed out of differences over the form and 
administration of $100-a-month pensions and 
health benefits. Immediately preceding the strike, 
the company proposed a 5-year contract which 
would guarantee pensions of $100 per month to 
employees with 25 years of employment at age 
65, as well as additional health and insurance bene- 
fits. The union’s position was that the company’s 
proposal would involve a cost of only 3 cents per 
hour. Its counter proposal was a demand for a 
specific allotment of 10 cents per hour to the health 
and welfare program, or a flat 10-cent hourly 
wage increase. The union demand also included 
a provision for joint administration of the trust 
fund. These counter proposals were rejected by 
the company. 


Telephone Negotiations Continue 


Early in January the Bell Telephone System 
was warned by the Communications Workers of 
America (CIO) of a possible Nation-wide strike 
in February to win higher wages and other benefits. 
Negotiations with seven Bell companies have been 
in progress for several months and negotiations 
with 19 other Bell companies are scheduled to 


begin February 1. Union demands include wage 
increases, shorter apprenticeship periods, narrow- 
ing of geographical wage differentials, pension plan 
changes, and a shorter workweek. 

The union has decided to merge negotiations 
involving the Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. 
with the proposals for the entire Bell System. 
Union negotiations with the New Jersey Bell 
Telephone Co. having failed to produce an agree- 
ment on wages and other benefits for 1,200 traffic 
department employees, the dispute went to the 
New Jersey Mediation Board. A 3-man fact- 
finding board began hearings on January 9. 


Disputes of Railroad Workers 


The National Mediation Board began media- 
tion sessions on January 16 in an effort to break 
the deadlock between the Nation’s railroads and 
the Order of Railway Conductors and the Brother- 
hood of Railroad Trainmen. The issues involve 
changes in wages and working rules. The major 
issue concerns a reduction in the workweek from 
48 to 40 hours for 150,000 yard service employees, 
with no reduction in pay. 

Two brief stoppages of small groups of railroad 
workers during the month affected substantially 
larger numbers of industrial workers. A _ brief 
stoppage on January 21 of 400 employees of the 
Monongahela Connecting Railroad, a completely 
owned subsidiary of Jones and Laughlin Steel 
Corp., brought idleness to about 17,000 workers 
at the Pittsburgh works of the steel company. 
The strike by members of the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen developed over the discharge 
of a conductor, and was ended when a compromise 
settlement was reached. 

A 3-day strike of 400 operating employees of 
the South Buffalo Railway caused idleness on the 
part of 11,000 employees of the Bethlehem Steel 
Co. plant at Lackawanna, N. Y. The stoppage, 
called by the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen 
and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and 
Enginemen over wage and other demands, was 
settled on January 21. 


Other Developments 


Mayor William O’Dwyer of New York City 
appointed a four-man fact-finding board on 
January 9 to investigate and make recommenda- 
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tions on the dispute between the Transport 
Workers’ Union (CIO) and the city’s Board of 
‘Transportation. The issues involve changes in 


wages, hours, and working conditions of the 
42,000 employees on the municipal transit lines. 
Negotiations between the Federation of Glass, 
Ceramic, and Silica Sand Workers (CIO) and the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., and the Libbey- 


Owens-Ford Co., resulted in agreement on pen- 
sions on January 14. Over 18,000 workers in the 
flat-glass industry are covered by the agreement 
which provides for pensions ranging from $60 to 
$125 per month at age 65, based on 15 to 50 
years’ continuous service. The agreement also 
includes increased health, accident, and hospital 
insurance allowances. 





Technical Notes 





Epitor’s Note.— This series of technical notes 
serves the useful purpose of explaining the 
methodology and limitations of all major statis- 
tical series of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Reprinted in booklet form from the Monthly 
Labor Review, they should offer a convenient 
compendium for users of Bureau materials. 
A standardized outline keyed by a generally 
uniform system of subheadings is employed as 
a reader-aid.” 


IX. Measurement of 
Unit Man-Hour Requirements’ 


THE RELATIONSHIP between production and man- 
hours worked in manufacture has long been recog- 
nized as one of the most significant indicators of 
economic well-being in the United States. ‘ Pro- 
ductivity,” as this relationship is called, has been 
of growing interest owing to the general realiza- 
tion that in the long run, a nation’s standard of 
living and competitive advantage in world trade 
depend upon continual improvement in produc- 
tivity levels. The indexes of man-hours expended 
per unit (or the reciprocal—output per man-hour) 
published by the U. S. Department of Labor’s 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, measure this relation- 
ship. 

During the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, 
especially, there has been a rapid and steady 
growth in production per man-hour in the United 
States. This has resulted in part from continued 
acquisition of technical knowledge and its appli- 
cation to the jobs to be done. Of equal impor- 
tance, continual and conscious effort has been 
devoted to the study of ways and means of in- 
creasing industrial efficiency, with the expenditure 
of fewer man-hours. The result has been a rising 
material standard of living and increased leisure 
time to enjoy it. 

Productivity is also one of the major deter- 


1 Prepared by George E. Sadler and Allan D. Searle in the Bureau’s Branch 
of Productivity and Technological Development. 


minants of the amount of employment that 
accompanies a given volume of production. In 
the long run, man-hour output is a major link 
between wage movements and price levels. An 
increase in output per man-hour or a decrease in 
man-hours per unit implies a reduction in costs; 
the savings may appear in the form of higher 
wages, higher profits, lower prices, or a combina- 
tion of these changes. There may be little im- 
mediate connection between wage rates and man- 
hour output in any particular industry, but in the 
long run for the economy as a whole there is a 
connection, because consumption is limited by 
production. To the individual firm, continued 
improvement in output per man-hour may mean 
survival. 

The Bureau of Labor Statistics has compiled 
nonrecurrent reports on productivity from time to 
time since 1895, providing data on productivity 
trends for many industries. These early studies 
generally included detailed analyses by process, 
department, or operation, and dealt with the 
technological changes made during the years 
covered. In 1940, the Bureau was given respon- 
sibility for extending and maintaining an earlier 
program of the National Research Project of 
the Work Projects Administration, which involved 
the preparation of industry-wide measures of 
output per man-hour on an annual basis from 
readily available statistics on production, em- 
ployment, and man-hours. In 1945, a new pro- 
gram was begun, namely, the preparation of de- 
tailed industry reports presenting annual data 
based on statistics of unit man-hour requirements 
collected directly from industry. 

The Bureau’s current productivity program 
falls into two main categories—the preparation of 
industry-wide measures of output per man-hour 


from readily available secondary-source material,? 


2 Industry-wide indexes of output per man-hour are currently (December 
1949), prepared for 19 manufacturing industries, 5 mining industries, 3 public 
utilities, and agriculture. Before World W w II, a number of additional in- 
dexes were prepared and an index to represent manufacturing in general was 
compiled. During the war, the absence of suitable data necessitated a re- 
ductipn in the number of industries for which indexes could be computed. 
Industry coverage is currently being expanded, however, to include a 
number of basic industries not represented since 1939. 
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and the compilation of detailed reports on trends 
in man-hour requirements based on company 
reports for specified products which are selected 
in an effort to represent the production of given 
industries. Data in both sets of reports are pre- 
sented in the form of indexes, with 1939 as the 
base year or 100. The detailed studies also pre- 
sent product man-hour averages for specified 
years.’ 


Limitations of Productivity Measures 


Labor is only one of the factors entering into 
production, and, therefore, the indexes are not in 
themselves complete measures of “industrial ef- 
ficiency.’’ Changes in the quantities of material 
consumed per unit of production or in the amount 
of capital consumed per unit, for example, are 
not measured by the indexes. 

The indexes do not measure “worker efficiency” 
and cannot be used to determine what changes 
have occurred in average skill and effort of the 
work force per se. The physical quantity of pro- 
duction attained by a given number of man-hours 
worked (or conversely, the number of man-hours 
required per unit of physical output) depends on 
a large number of separate, though interrelated, 
influences. The type of production methods in 
use, the age and condition of machinery, changes 
in product design, changes in work methods, and 
the relative degree of capacity utilization, all 
affect efficiency. In addition, the availability of 
parts and components, the efficiency of the man- 
agerial and labor forces, and industrial relations 
directly affect output per man-hour. It is usually 
impossible to isolate and measure the effect of any 
one of these without a detailed and costly engi- 
neering study. In some of the Bureau’s industry 
reports, an attempt is made to measure separately 
the effects on labor requirements of changes in 
capacity utilization and in volume of output. 

Since the indexes are intended to represent the 
experience of entire industries, it cannot be as- 

+ Late in 1949, detailed statistics were available for 16 industries, and series 
for additional segments were being added. These reports show data in terms 
of factory direct and indirect labor. The initial reports generally cover a 
number of years, beginning with 1939; data are kept current through annual 
supplements. Indexes are published for the industry as a whole; for specified 
products, processes, or departments; and for groups of plants classified 
according to size, method of production, price line, geographic area, degree 
of product-diversification, or extent of improvements in factory equipment 
and methods. These reports contain analyses of the various conditions 


which have favorably or unfavorably influenced unit man-hours over the 
period 


sumed either that the trend of man-hours per unit 
for any one plant will conform with the industry- 
wide trend or that the individual industry or 
product indexes necessarily portray the trend of 
output per man-hour or of unit man-hour require- 
ments in the economy as a whole. The Bureau 
has refrained from averaging its series on manu- 
facturing to obtain an “all manufacturing”’ series. 
An all manufacturing series must await the addi- 
tion of a considerable number of industries to the 
Bureau’s program of productivity measurement. 

In both the industry-wide indexes of output per 
man-hour developed from secondary source sta- 
tistics and in the detailed indexes of unit labor 
requirements derived by the field collection tech- 
nique, output is related primarily to’the man-hours 
of wage earners or “production workers” as de- 
fined by the Bureau’s Division of Employment 
Statistics.‘ Other groups of employees are ex- 
cluded. Furthermore, no distinction is made as 
to level of skill, either in regard to workers or 
hours worked. 


Industry Indexes: Secondary Source Data 


Methods and Sources. Indexes of output per 
worker are obtained by dividing an index of pro- 
duction covering the output of an industry by 
an index of production worker employment; 
indexes of output per man-hour are obtained by 
dividing the production index by an index of 
production worker man-hours.’ These indexes are 
based on statistics for production and employ- 
ment collected by many different agencies and the 
scope of industrial activity covered by each index 
is dictated by the nature of the data available. 
In general, the indexes refer to the activities of 
industries as defined either in the Census of 
Manufactures, 1939, or as reclassified in 1947.° 
Many different agencies compile the production 
data used in the construction of the production 
indexes. The Bureau of the Census of the U. S. 
Department of Commerce is the most important 
source of quantity statistics for the manufacturing 
industries. The Bureau of Mines compiles most 
* These include working foremen and all nonsupervisory workers associated 
with production operations, e. g.. fabricating, processing, inspection, assem- 
bling, repair, janitorial and watchman services, product development. 
* Beginning with the 1948 extensions, indeves for the manufacturing series 
will be in terms of man-hours per unit, the reciprocal of output per man-hour. 
* The indexes are being adjusted to levels indicated by the Census of Manu- 
fartures for 1947. Changes in industry definition resulting {rom the adoption 


of the Standard Industrial Classification of the Bureau of the Budget are to 
be taken, into account. 
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of the production data used in the series tor min- 
ing, as well as those for cement, coke, and non- 
ferrous metals. Other important sources include 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture for a number 
of food processing industries, the Fish and Wild- 
life Service of the U. S. Department of Interior, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, U. 8S. 
Tariff Commission, Federal Power Commission, 
Federal Communication Commission, and the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. Trade associations 
which are important sources of data include the 
Tanners Council, Textile Economics Bureau, 
National Association of Hosiery Manufacturers, 
National Canners Association, Millers National 
Federation, National Fertilizer Association, and 
the American Iron and Steel Institute. 

The production-worker employment series is 
based on the published indexes (or on unpublished 
tabulations) of the Bureau of Labor Statistics in 
most instances. The indexes of man-hours are 
constructed from the employment series and 
Bureau data on average weekly hours.’ 

Mere availability of production data and of 
employment and man-hours statistics does not 
assure the construction of an accurate measure of 
output per man-hour. The Bureau of Labor 
Statistics carefully evaluates these data to assure 
the comparability between the production and 
labor figures (which are collected by different 
agencies) and to correct for any accumulated 
biases. 

In many cases, it is neither necessary nor pos- 
sible to include quantity statistics for all of the 
items produced in an industry in order to repre- 
sent production trends in that industry. The 
Bureau’s indexes of production are constructed 
from data on physical output of items constituting 
a high percentage of the total value of the products 
of the industry. Coverage varies between 60 and 
100 percent depending on the industry; it exceeds 
80 percent for three-fourths of the currently pub- 
lished series and those proposed for compilation 
in the near future. Each year, before bringing 
these statistics up to date, the Bureau attempts to 
determine what new products should be added 
and to ascertain whether the products included 
continue to represent production trends in the 
industry. 

' The man-hours figures represent total production worker man-hours paid 


for including vacation hours, waiting time, cail-in time, and other hours paid 
for but not actually worked. 


In computing the indexes, it has not generally 
been possible to adjust for quality changes, but 
they have been taken into account occasionally 
by assignment of separate weights to the products 
affected. For example, in the footwear index, 
men’s military work shoes and civilian work shoes 
were placed in separate product classes during 
wartime and were weighted separately (giving a 
higher weight to the military shoes). 

In some industries, changes in the nature of the 
product during the war period made accurate 
measurement of production extremely difficult. 
For industries which changed the nature of output 
completely—for example, automobiles and, in 
large part, agricultural machinery—no indexes 
were prepared for the war period. Current plans 
call for the eventual construction of indexes for a 
number of these industries for 1939 and 1947. 

Whenever problems of measurement are known 
to exist, changes in the nature of output are dis- 
cussed with qualified persons in the industry 
affected. If possible, product classes are broken 
down into relatively homogeneous categories, and 
an appropriate weight is assigned to each. Even 
when a rough production indicator exists, the 
Bureau does not prepare an index of output per 
man-hour unless some assurance is given that the 
production statistics adequately reflect the changes 
in the production composite. For instance, data 
are available on the number of board feet of lum- 
ber produced each year. However, an index of 
production and of output per man-hour based 
simply on the number of board feet of lumber 
sawed may be influenced by a shift in manu- 
facture from hardwood to softwood or from small 
dimensional lumber to large timbers, or vice 
versa. More man-hours per board foot are re- 
quired for smaller-dimension lumber than for 
large timbers, and a rough production indicator 
in terms of board feet alone is insufficient for 
computation of a productivity index. Pending 
development of more suitable statistics than those 
currently available, the Bureau has discontinued 
the publication of indexes for this industry. The 
same action has been taken for other industries 
that are characterized by such production shifts. 

Production and labor data also must be compar- 
able and must assure a reliable indicator of general 
productivity trends. Labor and production data 
may not be strictly comparable for two reasons: 
(1) The production data may not include the 
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entire output of the industry; and (2) the pro- 
duction figures include some quantities made as 
secondary products by establishments classified 
in other industries.* 

Many of the industries for which indexes are 
presented are well defined and comparability 
presents no problem—bituminous-coal mining and 
beet sugar, for example. In others, quantity 
statistics for some items are unavailable (minor 
products or items normally produced by estab- 
lishments in other industries) and a part of their 
reported output is made in industries other than 
those for which the particular indexes are pre- 
pared. The resulting output per man-hour index 
implies the assumption, then, that (1) the propor- 
tion of secondary products has remained un- 
changed, and (2) the proportion of the items in- 
cluded in the index but made outside the industry 
has remained unchanged, or that (3) any changes 
made in (1) and (2) offset each other. Such as- 
sumptions are never accepted by the Bureau un- 
checked; an attempt is always made to obtain 
either statistics or at least descriptive information 
to check the assumptions. Both the Census of 
Manufactures for 1939 and 1947 provide valuable 


data for evaluating the assumptions and for mak- 
ing necessary adjustments in the manufacturing 
When the problem of comparability can- 
not be solved within reasonable limits, no index is 


series. 
published. 


Calculation Procedures. In order to establish the 
relation between production and man-hours ex- 
pended, it might seem to be simply a matter of 
choice whether a production index is divided by 
a man-hours index to obtain an index of output 
per man-hour, or whether the man-hours series is 
divided by the production measure to obtain man- 
hours per unit. Either result has practical value 
as a measure, one being the reciprocal of the other. 
In a strict sense, however, it is necessary to es- 
tablish an index of unit man-hour requirements. 
For example, in 1939 the cigar and cigarette in- 
dustries produced 5.3 billion cigars and 181 billion 
cigarettes with the expenditure of 133 million 
man-hours of labor. Suppose the question is 
asked: How many man-hours would have been 


* Labor data, reported by establishment, include total production-worker 
employment and man-hours of establishments in which the major activity 
falls within the industry definition. The production statistics, on the other 
hand, are on a commodity basis and usually include the entire output of the 


tems reported. 


required in 1945 to produce the same number of 
cigars and cigarettes? Computation shows that 
the total is in the neighborhood of 104 million 
man-hours. Dividing 104 by 133 results in an 
index of unit man-hour requirements of 78 in 
1945 (1939=100). The corresponding index of 
output per man-hour is 128. Suppose the ques- 
tion is rephrased: How many cigars and cigarettes 
could have been produced in 1945 with an ex- 
penditure of 133 million man-hours (the number 
actually worked in 1939)? No single figure an- 
swers this question, for a combination of varying 
numbers of cigars and cigarettes would fulfill the 
requirements. The answer to the first question 
can be expressed as an index number of unit 
man-hour requirements; the answer to the second 
question cannot. 

The indexes of unit man-hour requirements for 
individual industries are based on the formula: 
pe, in which q; represents the production of 

“Vil 
each item in the given year and r, and r,; represent 
the number of man-hours required for these items 
in the base year and given year, respectively. 

The numerator shows the number of man-hours 
actually worked in year “i’’ for all the items con- 
sidered. The denominator shows the number of 
man-hours which would have been required in 
the base year for the identical production. 

The index of unit man-hour requirements can 
also be expressed as the quotient of an index of 
man-hours and an index of production, and it is 
in this manner that the series are actually con- 
structed. Thus: 


lqri_ Uri, U4: 
“9 To 241 o Zr, Jo 


The first term on the right-hand side of the equa- 
tion is an index of total man-hours. The second 
term is a production index in which the quantities 
of the separate products are weighted by man- 
hours per unit in the base year. 

For many industries, no information is avail- 
able on man-hours per unit for the separate 
products for any period of time. In such cases, 
weights other than man-hours per unit are em- 
ployed in constructing the output series, and 
the Bureau attempts to test whether the alter- 
native weights are proportional to unit labor 
requirements. In the absence of data on unit 
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man-hour requirements in the base year, labor 
costs per unit provide fairly good approximations. 
Value added per unit—i. e., the value per unit 
less the cost of materials per unit—usually has a 
rather high labor content and hence has a relation- 
ship to man-hours per unit. Unit value weights 
are used when data on labor cost or value added 
are not available.’ In practice, similar results are 
generally obtained with any of these weighting 
systems. 

The manufacturing industries included in the 
Bureau’s existing program and those being 
initiated in late 1949 were being adjusted to 
bench marks recently made available by the 
Census of Manufactures, 1947. The method of 
adjustment follows: 

(1) A production index based on Census data is 
prepared for the year 1947 (1939=100) in the 
same manner that the previously published unad- 
justed production index was prepared. 

(2) An employment index for 1947 is prepared 
from Census production worker totals in 1939 and 
1947. 

(3) The production and employment series pre- 
viously published are adjusted by spreading the 
percentage of the 1947 adjusted to unadjusted 
series over the years 1939-47. 

(4) The Bureau’s series of average weekly hours 
is used in conjunction with the adjusted employ- 
ment index to obtain the index of man-hours. 

Such adjustments do much to eliminate any 
problems of comparability which might arise as 
a result of deriving the production and employ- 
ment data from separate sources. 

The Bureau plans to add a number of manu- 
facturing industries to its program during 1950. 
Special attention is to be given to increasing the 
representation of industry groups for which cover- 
age is relatively low. 


Industry Reports: Field-Collected Data 


Survey Methods and Sources. Field-collected data 
are necessary to prepare comprehensive industry 
reports for industries of primary importance in the 


* Indexes of unit man-hour requirements prepared by use of a production 
index constructed with bage-year unit-value weights show the change in man- 
hours per unit per dollar of total value, in terms of base-year value por unit 
for each item. They reflect the effect of any shifts from products with high 
man-hours per dollar of total value, or vice versa, including the effect of 
shifts from products with high materials costs per man-hour to those with 
low material] costs per man-hour or vice versa. 


manufacturing economy, and for those for which 
no unit man-hour measures can be prepared from 
published data. Extensive developmental re- 
search is necessary for each proposed study to 
arrive at the appropriate basis for man-hour 
reporting (by product, process, or department). 

When possible, the industry’s total output is 
covered. If this is too costly, a sample of products 
is selected to provide a typical cross section of the 
industry’s output; all of the hundreds of products 
in an industry need not be covered to provide 
satisfactory measures of unit man-hour trends. 
Physical specifications are then developed to limit 
product man-hour reporting to generally com- 
parable models, which experts in the industry 
judge to be largest in volume and most represen- 
tative of the entire output.” In addition to the 
detailed product specifications applied, reported 
items are further identified in exact terms. 
Bureau representatives who arrange for man-hour 
reporting obtain copies of company catalogs or 
other literature describing in detail the physical 
and operating specifications of reported product 
models. 

Man-hour and production data are obtained 
annually for identical models as long as they are 
produced in volume. When a given product 
model is discontinued, the Bureau’s representa- 
tives must arrange for substitution of another 
product made in volume. 

Substitutions are of two types: (1) Substitution 
of another model which is essentially similar in 
characteristics, and is adequately described by 
the same specification; and (2) substitution of an 
article serving the same purpose, but not of the 
same quality or design, and described by a new 
specification. 

In the first type, any difference in man-hours 
per unit (almost invariably negligible) between 
the old and the substituted model is shown as a 
unit man-hour change in the index calculation. 
For example, if one model of a roller bearing, 


” Typical specifications for three items follow: 

(a) Refrigerator, Electric, Domestic—Exterior finish, lacquer (not porce- 
lain); interior, porcelain; storage capacity, 6-7.2 cu. {t.; shelf area, 11-15 sq. 
{t.; 3-5 ice trays, 6-12.6 Ibs. of ice; compressor, hermetically sealed. 

(b) Ball Bearing—Single-row ball bearing, industrial type, SAE #208. 

(c) Turret Lathe—For bar stock, arranged for motor drive; 244" round 
stock capacity; 34-42” turning length; 12” scroll stock capacity; 9-12 spindle 
speeds, 6-18 cross feeds, ranging .002—070 to .003-103; 6-18 longitudinal feeds 
ranging .002-.103 to .004-49; 5-10 h. p.; 1070-1800 rpm motor recommended; 
4,500-6,750 Ibs. net weight. : 
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identified by a given catalog number, is no longer 
available, and another model, differing only in 
minute detail, is substituted, any difference in 
man-hours is allowed to affect the level of the 
index. In the second type of substitution, the 
level of the index is not affected, for the new model 
is introduced by linking. Any increase or decrease 
in man-hours for the new product in the year of 
substitution is therefore not reflected in the annual 
percent of change on which the index is based. 
An example of this type of substitution is the 
replacement of a turret lathe with manual con- 
trols, adapted only for high-speed steel cutting 
tools, by a turret lathe of similar type and capacity 
with automatic controls, and adapted for the use 
of carbide-tipped cutters. Substitute specifica- 
tions are always made to adhere as closely as 
possible to those supplanted, i. e., with respect to 
end-use applications of the products, materials. 
design, and unit man-hour standards. 

*In some cases, changes take place in the scope 
of operations performed in a given establishment. 
Either (1) the man-hour data are adjusted to 
correct for these changes, or (2) the company 
statistics are not used for the affected years unless 
information is available as a basis for appropriate 
adjustments. 

Reports of production and man-hours are ob- 
tained directly from manufacturing firms. An 
establishment list is developed with the advice of 
experts in the industry. In a few industries, if 
the producer universe is large and a few firms do 
not dominate output, scientific sampling pro- 
cedures are employed. In most industries, how- 
ever, the Bureau attempts to establish reporting 
from all of the major firms in the industry, and 
from a balanced sample of the medium-sized and 
small firms. Consideration is given to quality of 
product, production methods, and geographic 
location. 


Field representatives of the 
Bureau visit each of the firms in the sample to 
arrange for reporting of company unit man-hour 
At each plant, the representative 
explains the program and discusses the company’s 
cost-accounting system. He agrees with the 


Survey Procedures. 


requirements." 


" After reporting is firmly established in each industry, annual unit man- 
hour data for succeeding years in most industries are reported by the partic- 
ipating firms on schedules mailed to them by the Bureau. This eliminates 

he necessity for an additional visit by Bureau field representatives. 


company accounting officials upon the method to 
be used in deriving unit man-hour data from the 
company records. At the plant, the agent lists 
detailed information on the company’s classifica- 
tion of labor accounts, scope of operations, parts 
purchased, and ratio of the various indirect labor 
accounts to total direct man-hours. He also ob- 
tains information on the extent and type o* hours 
paid for but not worked;" and the basis for re- 
porting of capacity data. 

The Bureau schedule (here reproduced) em- 
bodying the company’s statements of production 
and man-hour figures are forwarded to the Bureau 
of Labor Statistics in Washington, where the data 
are processed.” In turn, a copy of the schedule 
is forwarded to the agent, together with any 
comments or questions from the Washington 
analyst regarding the reported data. 

Bureau field agents then revisit the reporting 
firms and discuss the data with the accounting, 
production, engineering, and design experts of the 
companies. In this way, they obtain information 
on all of the factors which have affected each 
company’s man-hour requirements—the effect of 
changes in factory equipment and work methods, 
changes in the labor force, the relative availability 
of materials and parts, production and employ- 
ment trends, the utilization of plant capacity, 
and similar factors. Through discussions with 
company design engineers, the Bureau represent- 
atives analyze in specific detail the relationship 
between the reported man-hours for each firm and 
the specifications of the products. When possible, 
relative standard performance records are obtained 
in instances where design has changed. 

Production and man-hour data from schedules 
prepared by the reporting companies are utilized 
in preparing summary statistics for the industry. 
The information embodied in the agent’s prelimi- 
nary and final reports provides a basis for 
classifying company data and for the interpretative 
and analytical text which accompanies the statis- 
tical analysis for each industry. 


Calculation Procedures. Preparation of the unit 
man-hour indexes involves the following general 
calculations: 


% The basic instructions are to exclude such time from the man-hour 
reports. If the company cannot exclude such time, the agent obtains esti- 
mates as to the relative amount of time included on the report. 

4 In a limited number of industries (for example, men's dress shirts) and 
in a few plants in almost all industries, Bureau representatives compile the 
man-hour data from company production and cost, pay-roll, or time records, 
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(1) Computation of product unit man-hour re- 
quirements from company schedules, for each year 
reported." 

(2) Multiplication of unit man-hours for each 
year by a base-period weight reflecting each com- 
pany’s relative output; this yields annual unit 
man-hour aggregates. 

(3) Summation of unit man-hour aggregates, 
all company reports for each product available 
for consecutive years of comparison. 

(4) Computation of year-to-year percent of 
change in average man-hours per unit, each 
product. 

(5) Computation of annual indexes by applying 
percent of change to previous year’s index (starting 
with base year as 100). 

(6) Computation of industry indexes (all prod- 
ucts combined) by deriving weighted average of 
the individual product indexes. Product weights 
reflect the relative importance of each product in 
the industry’s output pattern. 

(7) Indexes of trends in unit man-hours for 
groups of firms classified according to size, produc- 
tion method, or other characteristics (without 
regard to product) are computed by averaging 
the indexes of trends derived from individual 
company product reports for all firms within each 
category. 

Two basic techniques are used in computing the 
product indexes—cither the “link-relative’’ or the 
“base-year relative” method. If continuous data 
are available for all entries in the index, the two 
methods yield identical results. In some in- 
stances, however, breaks in sample may cause the 
results of the two methods to differ markedly. 
Characteristics of the particular product sample 
determine the method to be used in the calculation 
of unit man-hour indexes for individual products. 
The results are checked against those for the years 
of references in which data are available for all 
reporting companies (the strongest years). 

The link-relative method is most generally used. 
For each comparison, data are used which cover all 
firms reporting for the previous and current year. 
The basic formula for this method follows: 


ee ae 


ln n-1 
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where the q,’s are the production weights assigned 


% If reporting is on a process or department basis, process or departmental 
man-hours are substituted for product man-hours in computations described. 


to each company’s product report,’® the r’s are 
the reported unit man-hour requirements in the 
year of reference and in the preceding year, and 
in-, is the product index for the preceding year. 

The formula for the base-year relative method, 
used less frequently, is essentially that of Las- 
peyres. It is expressed as 


. 24% 
. 24: To 


where the q,’s are again the production weights 
for each firm’s product report and the r’s are unit 
man-hour requirements in the year of reference 
and in the base year. Data for a given year, of 
course, are totaled only for those firms which are 
also covered in the base year. 

In computing the indexes for groups of products 
or for all products combined, the weight assigned 
to each product is an expression of its relative 
importance in the period for which most recent 
production statistics are available. The weighting 
period may be 1 year, or an average of 2 or more 
years. In most industries, it relates to postwar 
years (e. g., 1945-47; 1946-48; or 1947, the Census 
year). In each instance, the weight assigned is 
that which yields the mos: accurate approximation 
of total factory man-hours expended during the 
weighting. period in the production of all models 
of each product. In some industries, actual man- 
hours weights are used. In others, the best 
available weights are value added by manufacture 
or value of product. 

The formula covering the procedure for com- 
puting the all-products (industry) index is similar 
to that shown for the base-year relative method 
of product index computation. It is 
Wo la 
1s="Swe 
where w, is equivalent to 2q,fo, the man-hours ex- 
pended by the industry in the manufacture of a 
particular product, or the nearest approximation 
thereto; and i,’s are the product indexes in the 
current year. 

Annual average man-hour requirements for each 
product are computed by adding all units pro- 
duced and by combining all man-hours expended 

18 In most instances, they consist of average annual production for 6 to 10 
years. Average production is preferable to the volume in any 1 year, be- 


cause any one firm’s output may be either unusually bigh or unusually low 
in any | year selected as a base. 
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for such production. The sum of the man-hours 
is then divided by the sum of the production. 
The formula for this computation is 


2q: Tx 
Zax 


where q, is the number of units produced by each 
company in the given year, and r, is the unit man- 
hour requirement.'* 

In all reports in this series, the Bureau provides 
statistical analyses other than the indexes of unit 
man-hour trends and the unit man-hour averages. 


* Note that if the q's for all firms are assigned a weight of “1,” the result is 
the so-called unweighted average. Such averages have been published in 
some reports (for example, Men's Dress Shirts), when series were presented 
for firms classified according to plant size, price line, production method, etc. 
In such cases, an average not affected by production volume was desired. 


B. L. 8. 1792-4B 
In Ref. No. 304 


Variations are shown in the man-hour trends from 
year to year for the individual reporting firms. 
The average ratio of factory indirect (overhead) 
labor to total factory labor is also computed for 
each industry, on the basis of the ratios reported 
by the individual respondents. 

Whenever possible, the Bureau analyzes the 
quantitative relationship between man-hours per 
unit and factors such as plant size, production 
volume, price line, quality of product, or utiliza- 
tion of plant capacity. These comparisons are in 
some instances developed as rank correlations. 
However, scattergrams are usually prepared, and 
curves, least squares regression lines, or parabola 
are computed and fitted to the scattergrams to 
indicate the relationship. 
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SUBMIT IN 
DUPLICATE 


Strictly Confidential 


REPORT OF UNIT MAN-HOUR REQUIREMENTS 


. Name of Company - 
Address 
Plant Name vs 
Plant Address --- 
. Specifications for product. to be reported: 


(Items 3 to 7 to be completed by Company. 


See instructions.) 


. List firm catalog model numbers or describe product item(s) which meet the above specifications and are covered by 


this report: 





. | No. of units manufactured during calendar year 


| Direet man-hours* 
Indirect man-hours® 
*For 5 above, indicate basis of calculation below: 
(Check one) 
Man-hours per unit. ...... 0 
Aggregate man-hours. . . +4 


(C heck one) 


Man-hours are shown for full year’s production . , 
Man-hours are shown for representative production period . 


(a) If man-hours are shown for representative production runs or a portion of the production of each year, indicate 
the number of units manufactired during the production periods selected: 
MGED cccccs BWcceeee BS 1945 _- ae 1948 _. 
. Give the number of units constituting practical plant capacity for either: 
(a) models reported above or (b) all related models 


_ 1939 _ 190 1941 


f 
Units constituting capacity 


No. of units of related models manufactured 


Name of Official .__. . sone 
Title ae aa 


The data submitted on this schedule will be seen only by sworn employees of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and will not be available to anyone else with- 
out your written permission. ‘The data will not be released in any form which permits identification with any Specific company 
When this report is completed, please submit it, together with catalog literature identifying models reported, to Commissioner of Labor Statistics, Washing- 


ton 25, Lb. ©, 
(BLS 49-2378) 
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X. Estimating Expenditures for 
New Construction 


Tue Estimates of expenditures or new construc- 
tion prepared jointly by the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and the Office of D mestic Commerce 
are widely used by private business : nalysts and 
government economists as measures of construc- 
tion activity. These estimates represent the 
monetary value of the construction work per- 
formed within the continental United States dur- 
ing the stated periods of time. This monetary 
value is equivalent to the cost of the materials 
put in place or otherwise consumed, the wages of 
the workers who placed the materials, and appro- 
priate charges to the work for overhead and 
profit. 

Annual estimates are available beginning with 
1915, and monthly figures from January 1939. 
This series is an extension of yearly estimates 
developed in the late 1930’s in the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce and presented 
in Construction Activity in the United States, 
1915-37 (out of print). For some years after 
the publication of the original series, several 
agencies prepared a number of independent, and 
often conflicting, estimates projecting it. In 
1945, the Bureau of the Budget, through its Divi- 
sion of Statistical Standards, assigned the prepara- 
tion of an officiat Government estimate to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce jointly, and 
delineated the responsibilities of each agency in 
the preparation of the figures. 

Primary responsibility for estimating private 
residential construction and all public construc- 
tion was given to the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
and for estimating private nonresidential build- 
ing, farm construction, and privately owned public- 
utilities construction to the Bureau of Foreiga 
and Domestic Commerce. Individual responsi- 
bilities are for the work directly involved in de- 
veloping sources and processing the data. The 
two agencies take joint responsibility for the over- 
all validity of the estimates, and the work of either 


agency in preparing the series is at all times sub- 


ject to the review of the other. 


! By Roland V. Murray in the Bureau's Division of Construction Statistics 
and by Bruce M. Fowler in the Construction Division of the Office of 
Domestic Commerce, U. 8. Department of Commerce. 


2 


In these estimates, “‘new construction” in- 
cludes the production of all fixed works and struc- 
tures, whether by contract or force-account.? 
Major additions and alterations are included, 
except for residential building,’ but maintenance 
and minor repair work and, insofar as possible, 
work relief projects are excluded.* The estimates 
cover buildings; other structures, such as dams, 
levees, and bridges; and nonstructural works such 
as airfields, highways, canals, and navigation 
channels. They include the installed value of 
equipment generally considered an integral part 
of a structure and commonly included in the 
contract price, such as plumbing and heating 
equipment and elevators. They exclude sepa- 
rable equipment, such as production machinery, 
power-generating equipment, and furnishings. 
Excluded also are the value of raw land and of 
such preconstruction costs as architectural and 
engineering fees and some types of land improve- 
ments.° 

Several types of activity which have some of the 
characteristics of construction are excluded be- 
cause they are primarily industrial or agricultural 
operations. Chief of these are (1) oil and natural 
gas well drilling; (2) mining operations (except for 
the construction of mine buildings above ground) ; 
(3) shipbuilding; and (4) farm work which is an 
integral part of farm operations, such as terracing 
and individual irrigation ditches. 

A few types of work properly classifiable as 
construction under the general definition are also 
omitted. These may be grouped into two classes, 
according to the reason for their exclusion: 
(1) those for which sufficient information has not 
yet been developed, i. e., tourist courts and cabins, 
dormitories (except dormitories financed with 
Federal funds), major additions to and alterations 
of private residential buildings, privately owned 
water and sewer systems, and some public and 


2 Force-account work is done, not through a contractor, but directly by a 
business or government agency using a separate work force to perform non- 
maintenance construction on the agency's own properties 

4 1t was planned to include major additions and alterations on residential 
building in the expenditures estimates upon revision of the series in the spring 
of 1959 

‘The Office of Domestic Commerce prepares annual estimates of total 
construction activity by combining the new construction activity estimates 
with separate estimates of (1) work relief and (2) maintenance and repair. 
This series is available by years from 1915. The same office also maintains a 
monthly series, beginning with January 1939, showing seasonally adjusted 
new construction activity, and a series beginning with 1939 of new construc 
tion activity by States. (See also footnote 6.) 

* It was planned to include architectural and engineering fees and all land 
improvement costs in the expenditures estimates upon revision of the series 
in the spring of 1950. 
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privately owned toll roads and bridges; and 
(2) those activities which for security reasons 
have not been included in the estimates, chiefly 
the classified projects of the Department of De- 
fense and all construction by the Atomic Energy 
Commission. Data for types of work in the first 
group are to be introduced into the series as 
rapidly as sources of expenditures data are de- 
veloped, but these must provide both current and 
historical information in order to insure year-to- 
year comparability of the series. Data for the 
second group are to be introduced only as projects 
are declassified and information is made available. 
Outlays for construction by the Atomic Energy 
Commission were scheduled for inclusion in the 
estimates by the spring of 1950. 

In addition, two items, known to be relatively 
unimportant, (1) public park and playground con- 
struction and (2) non-Federal conservation and 
development work, are not represented in the 
figures before 1946. They have been included 
under “All other public” beginning with January 
1946. 

The tabulation shown lists the types of new 
construction for which expenditures estimates are 
regularly published. Somewhat greater detail is 
available on an annual than on a monthly basis. 


Period for which available 


ope FD Annually Monthly 


Total new construction 





Private construction = 
Residential building (nonfarm) - - - 
Nonresidential building (nonfarm) 

Industrial 
Commercial wa 
Warehouse, office, and 
loft buildings inidimal 
Stores, restaurants, and 
garages_. 
Other nonresidential building 
Religious 
Educational 
Social and recreational 
Hospital and institutional 
Remaining types 
Hotel 
Miscellaneous 


ee ee | 


Farm construction 
Residential 
Nonresidential 

Public utilities 
Railroad 


~H AAA 


Period for which available 


Type of construction Annally Monthly 


Private Construction—Continued 
Public utilities—Continued 
Telephone and telegraph - - - - 
Other public utilities 
Local transit___-- 
Petroleum pipe line 
Electric light and power. 


Residential building 
Nonresidential building 
Educational 
Hospital and institutional _- - 
All other nonresidential 
Industrial 
Commercial 
Public administration - _ - 
Social and recreational __ 
Miscellaneous-_-- ----- ~~ 
Military and naval facilities____- 


Municipal 
Federal 
Sewer and water 
Sewage disposal 
Water supply 
Miscellaneous public service enter- 
I catieaia tn intel miceinas aodiasiig tarde 
Conservation and development- -- 
Bureau of Reclamation 
Army Engineers_--_----.---- 
Tennessee Valley Authority _- 


Limitations of the Series 


As the following sections show, the methods by 
which these estimates are compiled result in meas- 
ures in terms of dollars of a purchasing power 


current during the period of reference. The fig- 
ures therefore cannot be used as indicators of the 
physical volume of construction placed without 
extensive adjustments for differences in price 
levels and wage rates, technological changes, and 
other relevant factors.® 

T.« expenditures estimates are distinct from 
contract-award or building-permit data. The 
latter indicate the value of construction sched- 

* The Office of Domestic Commerce estimates changes in the physical vol- 
ume of construction placed by expressing current estimates in 1939 prices. 
This is done by deflating the estimate for each class of construction by an 


appropriate construction cost index. This series is available by years from 
1915 and by months from January 1939. 
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uled for early start, and are therefore useful in 
forecasting construction activity. The expendi- 
tures estimates, on the other hand, indicate cur- 
rent activity and are therefore particularly suit- 
able for use in making comparison with related 
concurrent data, such as those for employment 
and delivery of material. 

The degree of error in the estimates of expen- 
ditures cannot be measured statistically and, 
because of the varied basic sources and the dif- 
ferent characteristics of the types of construction 
represented, the accuracy of the figures varies 
considerably between types. Thus, for example, 
the estimates for farm construction are much less 
reliable than those for public utilities. In gen- 
eral, the larger the coverage of the expenditures 
the more reliable are the figures. For instance, 
annual estimates are better than monthly, and 
the total for any period is more nearly accurate 
than the data for any of the individual types of 
work. Relatively small month-to-month changes 
should be used with caution because most monthly 
data are based on normal construction patterns, 
and not on actual observed progress (see p. 180). 
The year-to-year changes in the estimates for 
total and major types of construction are correct 
as to direction and are substantially correct in 
extent. 

The figures by type of construction are not 
adapted for use in making exceedingly fine com- 
parisons, primarily because of some unavoidable 
inconsistencies in classification. For example, re- 
gardless of type of work (whether building con- 
struction, road work, etc.), all construction by 
privately owned public utilities is included under 
“Public utilities,” all construction for the military 
by the Department of Defense is represented in 
“Military and naval facilities,’ and all construc- 
tion by the civil units of the Army Engineers, the 
Bureau of Reclamation, and other Federal con- 
servation agencies is included in ‘Conservation 
and development.” 


Sources and General Estimating Methods 


Ideally, construction expenditures information 
would be based upon monthly reports from each 
construction project supplying a cost accounting 
figure which combines the wages of the workers on 
the project, the cost of the materials which they 
placed, and appropriate charges for overhead and 


profit. If this were feasible, the collection cost 
would greatly exceed the Federal resources cur- 
rently made available for these estimates. There- 
fore, the estimates are made up of data from a 
wide variety of secondary sources as well as from 
primary source material originally devised to 
serve other purposes. 

Few of these sources are static. In fact, the out- 
standing characteristic of the list of such sources 
is its constant change in content. This results 
from: the continual search for more complete, ac- 
curate, and timely information than previously 
available; the undertaking and completion of pub- 
lic works programs; and the changes in operating 
and reporting requirements of Federal construc- 
tion and regulatory agencies. 

Three general methods are used in constructing 
the estimates from the various source materials. 
In the order of preferred methodology, they con- 
sist of (1) summarizing physical observations of 
work underway, (2) summarizing financial data 
on additions to plant, and (3) converting data on 
work started to estimates of work put in place. 

(1) The summaries made from actual observa- 
tions of progress on individual construction proj- 
ects are based primarily on the operating reports 
of the Federal agencies supervising the construc- 
tion of public works, such as veterans’ hospitals, 
flood-control dams, irrigation canals, and the like. 
In designing such reports, the operating agency 
and the Division of Statistical Standards of the 
Bureau of the Budget consider the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics’ needs for expenditures data. 
Many non-Federal public construction agencies 
make similar reports, but the systematic collec- 
tion and use of them is not considered feasible by 
the Bureau. This type of report is therefore, 
with the exception of the New York City Housing 
Authority, used only with respect to Federal 
construction for which it is a readily available 
and accurate source of information. It usually 
reflects the observation, or in some cases the actual 
measurement by a Federal engineer of the status 
of a construction job at uniform intervals (pri- 
marily to determine the payments due to the 
contractor for work accomplished during the 
interval). Tabulations of data for all of the 
individual jobs in a given program are made either 
by the construction agency or by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

(2) The summaries of financial data are based 
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on the accounting records of private companies 
such as privately owned public utilities, and of 
public agencies which are required, in the public 
interest, to maintain financial records. The 
figures reflect disbursements for construction, and 
are adjusted roughly, whenever possible, for 
deferred charges, such as for large purchases of 
materials to be used in a later period. In a few 
instances, special summary tabulations must be 
prepared from detailed records. These are made 
by the trade association involved or by the two 
Government agencies responsible for the statistics. 
Generally, however, suitable basic data are in 
published form. For example, some are sum- 
marized by trade associations for presentation in 
yearbooks or other periodical reports to the public 
and certain figures are summarized by Govern- 
ment regulatory agencies for publication in their 
annual reports. 

A special case is the table on appropriations and 


expenditures for civil public works in the annual 
Budget of the United States, made available at the 
time of the President’s annual budget message to 
Congress. It consists of a tabulation of checks 
issued against construction appropriations. After 
adjustment to eliminate survey and planning proj- 
ects, operation, maintenance, and other non- 
construction items, these data form the basis of 
the estimates for construction by a few Federal 
agencies from which monthly data are not obtained 
for various reasons. 

(3) Conversion of work started to estimates of 
work put in place is the most important of the 
three methods of deriving construction expendi- 
tures estimates, from the standpoint of the dollar 
volume of the expenditures categories for which 
itis used. The value of work started each month 
is spread over a period of time according to a 
predetermined pattern. This pattern is the prob- 
able percentage of the total cost of construction 


Sources used in estimating expenditures for new construction, by ownership, type of construction, and source of public funds 





Ownership and type of construction 


PRIVATE 


Residential building (nonfarm) 
Nonresidential building (nonfarm): all types 
Farm construction: all types 
Public utilities 

Railroads 


Telephone and telegraph 


Other public utilities 
Loca! transit 
Petroleum pipe line 
Electric light and power 
Gas 


PURLIC 


Residential building Federal 


Non- Federal 


Nonresidential building 


Educational do 


Hospital and institutional | Federal 


do 


do 
Federal 

ao 

do 


All other nonresidential 


Federal 
do... 
Highways do 


Military and naval facilities 


Sewer and water do 
Miscellaneous public service enterprises do 
Conservation and development Federal 
do 
do 
do 
All other public ‘ do. 


do 





Non- Federal. . 


Source of public funds 


do 
Non- Federal 


Non- Federal 


Non- Federal 


Source of basic data 


BLS building permit reports and field studies. 
F. W. Dodge contract award figures. 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 


Interstate Commerce Commission.! 
Association of American Railroads. 
American Telephone and Telegraph Co.? 
| Western Union Telegraph Co. 


American Transit Association. 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Federal Power Commission. 
American Gas Association 





Public Housing Administration." 
| Local housing authorities. 


| General Services Administration.‘ 

Office of Chief of Engineers 

Public Health Service.’ 
| Veterans Administration. 

General Services Administration.‘ 

Public Health Service.’ 

Federal agency supervising construction.® 
| Federal agency awarding contract.’ 
Budget of United States. 

General Services Administration.‘ 
Office of Chief of Engineers. 
Bureau of Yards and Docks. 
Bureau of Public Roads. 


Do. 

General Services Administration.‘ 
i) 

Bureau of Reclamation. 
Office of Chief of Engineers 
Tennessee Valley Authority. 
Budget of the United States 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. 
Budget of the United States 
General Services Administration.‘ 








! Publishes data on class I railroads on Form IBS, monthly 

1 Summarizes reports from member companies of the Bell System and 
adjusts the results to cover independent companies 

+ No Federal funds were being expended at time of writing 

4 Office of Economic Research of GSA, using as source, F. W. Dodge and 
other contract awards data. 


§ Hospital Facilities Division. 

* Covers projects of the Public Buildings Administration, certain other 
Federal agencies, and United Nations Headquarters in New York City. 

’ For projects such as those by National Advisory Committee for Aero- 
nautics. 
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which will be performed in each month of the 
known or estimated duration of the job. On a 
given type of construction, therefore, the esti- 
mated expenditures for any month are the sum 
of the estimated expenditures during that month 
on all projects estimated as under way, according 
to the length of the expenditures pattern. 

Obviously the use of these three different 
methods of estimating expenditures raises prob- 
lems of comparability, both as to timing and 
content. Timing is a problem only in month-to- 
month comparisons. Over longer periods, the 
three methods should give similar results. Com- 
parability in coverage is a more serious problem. 
Therefore, all source material is c»refully examined 
and adjustments are made in ‘ in the expendi- 
tures estimated from it, to insure that the results 
conform with the general concepts previously 
outlined. 

The first and third of these three general esti- 
mating methods yield monthly results directly. 
The second, financial data, are usually available 
only on an annual basis. Therefore, the monthly 
figures are obtained by projecting the levels estab- 
lished for the previous year, month by month, on 
the basis of the known movements of a related 
series. At the year’s end, an adjustment is made 
to the new bench mark. At the same time, all 
components of the estimates are reexamined for 
necessary adjustment, such as to include the year- 
end revisions of housing data. These adjust- 
ments may include the addition of entire series, to 
reduce the noncovered field previously mentioned. 

The preceding tabulation shows, for each type 
of construction, the basic source of data. These 
basic series are adjusted in varying degrees by the 
agencies responsible for the construction expendi- 
tures series. 


Adjustment Procedures 


Private Construction. The adjustment procedures 
for the private construction segment are as follows. 

For residential building, the monthly reports to 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics on the value of 
residential building authorized by local building 
permits are adjusted to reflect the construction 
cost of new permanent nonfarm dwelling units 
started’ in all urban places and in rural permit- 
issuing places. Separate inflating factors are 

? See also Eetimating National Housing Volume, Monthly Labor Review, 
October 1949 (p. 410). 


CN NR SETS ~ T 


applied to the urban and rural segments to com- 
pensate for the understatement of cost inherent 
in permit valuation. These are revised periodi- 
cally on the basis of information obtained from 
field surveys in which the permit valuation and 
the construction cost reported by builders and 
contractors are compared for a large sample of 
projects. 

Construction cost of units started in rural non- 
permit-issuing places is based on monthly field 
studies. Estimated construction costs are secured 
from builders and contractors for a large number 
of dwelling units in sample counties throughout 
the country. From these an average construction 
cost for all units started in non-permit-issuing 
rural areas is derived. 

The urban and rural segments are then com- 
bined to give a total estimated construction cost 
of the dwelling units started in the given period. 

An expenditure pattern is then applied to this 
construction cost figure to estimate the amount of 
work put in place in the months following start of 
construction. This pattern is derived from: 
(1) special studies of construction time to obtain 
a distribution of completions in the month of start, 
in the following month, and so on; and (2) studies 


of the progress on actual jobs to develop typical 
patterns for jobs of 2-months duration, 3-months 


duration and so on. The final expediture pattern 
is an average of these patterns for different lengths 
of construction time weighted by the proportion 
of the units started which are completed in these 
various lengths of time. 

Nonresidential buildings are covered in separate 
estimates made for each of the following types 
of new private nonresidential buildings: (1) in- 
dustrial; (2) warehouse, office, and loft buildings; 
(3) stores, restaurants, and garages; (4) religious; 
(5) educational; (6) social and recreational; 
(7) hospital and institutional; (8) hotels; and 
(9) miscellaneous. 

Estimates of construction activity are derived 
by the following six adjustments of the figures 
reported monthly by the F. W. Dodge Corp.* 

(1) Cancellations: A project reported by Dodge 
may be canceled later or indefinitely postponed. 


* Dodge figures apply only to the 37 States east of the Rocky Mountains 
and to the District of Columbia. They are prepared monthly by the firm's 
Statistical and Research Division, as a byproduct of its daily news reporting 
service. Reports are obtained by a staff of individuals who interview owners, 
architects, engineers, contractors, financial institutions, rea) estate brokers, 
and others able to supply reliable information on the awarding of construction 
contracts. 
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In such a contingency, the Dodge reports include 
the correction in the month in which the cancella- 
tion is ascertained. Thus, the contract series may 
be overstated in one month and understated in a 
subsequent month. Therefore, the Office of 
Domestic Commerce applies the adjustment to 
the figure for the month in which the original 
entry appeared. 

(2) Undercoverage in 37 Eastern States: An 
adjustment is made to allow for projects not 
included in the Dodge reports, The omissions are 
chiefly smaller projects and work done by a firm’s 
own force. The degree of adjustment has varied 
both over time and between the various types 
of construction. 

(3) Allowance for 11 Western States: Since the 
Dodge reports cover only the 37 Eastern States, 
they are adjusted to reflect contract awards in 
the entire continental United States by applying 
the ratio of the valuation of urban building 
authorized by permits in the 11 Western States 
to the total valuation of urban building authorized 
in the United States as a whole for each type of 
construction. This adjustment varies from month 
to month and from one type of construction 
to another. 

(4) Translation of contract awards to work 
started: The Dodge reports represent contracts 
awarded during the month and due to be started 
soon. The assumption is made that construction 
on contracts awarded during a given month is 
started during the following month. 

(5) Activity timing: To convert the total value 
of work started each month into estimates of the 
value of work put in place, several activity 
patterns have been developed for each type of 
building, taking into account the average size 
of project and the season in which work is begun. 
These patterns applied te the work started series 
yield the estimated value of work put in place 
each month. 

(6) Duplication of public utility buildings: 
Offices, warehouses, and other structures built by 
public utilities are included in the total value of 
construction reported by the various utilities and 
are also included in the Dodge reports for non- 
residential buildings. To eliminate this duplica- 
tion, estimates for buildings constructed by public 
utilities are subtracted from the expenditures 
estimates for warehouse, office, and loft buildings. 

For farm construction, estimates are currently 


made by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
annually. They are prepared separately for 
“operators’ dwellings” and “service buildings’’ 
which, in the expenditures estimates, are desig- 
nated as “‘residential’”’ and “nonresidential” farm 
buildings. Both new construction and mainte- 
nance are included. Figures for new construction 
alone are derived on the basis of separate estimates 
by the Forest Service of farm consumption of 
lumber for new construction and for maintenance. 

The lumber consumption estimates are pre- 
pared quarterly and are, therefore, used to project 
the estimates of farm construction expenditures 
beyond the latest direct estimates of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. 

In the public utilities group, adjustments are 
made for each of five types of public utilities: 

(1) Railroads: An annual adjustment to a bench 
mark is required with respect to the ICC monthly 
data on class I railroads, because coverage for 
class I railroads is not complete. The bench 
mark is obtained from the annual report, A Re- 
view of Railway Operations in 19-—, of the Bureau 
of Railway Economics of the Association of 
American Railroads, which includes information 
on construction expenditures of all class I rail- 
roads." Construction expenditures by class I 
railroads are adjusted upward to include outlays 
for all railroad construction on the basis of the 
relatively stable ratio of class I investment in 
road and structures to such investment by all 
railroads. 

(2) Local transit: The figures on construction 
expenditures are included in the American Transit 
Association’s annual publication, Transit Fact 
Book, and cover the operations of all transit 
companies in the United States. Unpublished 
data, also obtained from the American Transit 
Association, indicate the amount of expenditures 
made annually by municipally owned transit 
companies. This figure is subtracted from the 
total published figure to obtain the amount spent 
annually by privately owned companies." 

The monthly trend is based on the trend shown 


by other public utilities. 


* Farm construction expenditures were first published in the Department of 
Agriculture study, Income Parity for Agriculture, Part II, Section 5 (March 
1941). Data for subsequent years and revisions of the published estimates 
back to 1934 have been obtained from the BAE in unpublished form. 

Similar data compiled by the LCC are available some time subsequent to 
the BRE report and mey be substituted. 

't Construction expenditures by municipally owned companies are included 
in data for the public category, ‘‘ Miscellaneous public service enterprises."’ 
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(3) Petroleum pipe lines: Expenditures from the 
reports filed with the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission are adjusted to eliminate the purchase of 
existing lines and to allow for companies not 
required to file information with it. To obtain 
monthly data, estimates are made on the basis of 
the trend shown by Dodge contract award data 
that have been distributed by activity patterns, 
and Securities and Exchange Commission quarter- 
ly data on capital expenditures of utility companies. 


(4) Electric light and power: Annual reports to 
the Federal Power Commission by class A and B 
electric utilities give the total value of all new 
facilities completed during the current year and 
the value of uncompleted work in progress at the 
end of the year. They are transcribed and sum- 
marized, and the results adjusted by the Office of 
Domestic Commerce to exclude the value of work 
done in earlier years and the value of property 
acquired through purchase, and to include data 
for small companies. Monthly figures are esti- 
mated the same way as for petroleum pipe lines. 

(5) Gas: The annual construction expenditures 
figures for both manufactured and natural gas 
utility industries, published by the American Gas 
Association, are adjusted to eliminate equipment 
purchases. Monthly data are estimated in the 
same way as for the petroleum pipe line and 
electric light and power groups. 


Public Construction. Estimates of expenditures 
for public construction are obtained by combining 
separate estimates for two components: Federal 
construction and all other public construction 
(i.e., State, county, and municipal). This is done 
because monthly information currently available 
on Federal construction is generally more satis- 
factory than information on State and local public 


12 The main division in construction expenditures is between private and 
public projects. It is based on the ownership of the facilities under construc- 
tion. Within the public category. however, two types ef division between 
Federal and other publie construction is possible, because of the grants of 
funds under Federal-aid programs. One is on the basis of ownership. The 
other, which is the one used in estimating expenditures for public construc- 
tion, is based on the source of the construction funds. To illustrate, the 
Federal-Aid Highway Program provides Federal funds for State highway 
construction. Therefore, expenditures for State highway construction 
presented under an ownership classification exceed those for the same con- 
struction under a source-of-funds classification by the amount of the Federal 
grants. 

The foregoing applies only to Federal grants. Federal loans for construc- 
tion, such as those by the Rural Electrification Administration for the ex- 
tension of power facilities, are considered to be the funds of the agency 
receiving them (i.e., the owner of the facilities) and therefore do not give 
rise to different results under the two classification systems. 


construction, and also because the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics is required to present a separate 
report of monthly Federal expenditures. The 
following section describes for each category of 
public construction the methods of estimating first 
the Federal, and then the non-Federal component. 

Residential building by the Federal Government 
has been confined to military installations, atomic 
energy facilities, and to such other Federal prop- 
erty as dam construction and control areas, since 
completion in 1948 of the veterans’ temporary 
re-use housing program under title V of the Lan- 
ham Act. Expenditures for such construction are 
included in the “Military and naval facilities’ and 
“Conservation and development” categories listed 
on page 178. All data currently reported in the 
public residential classification. therefore, represent 
outlays by non-Federal public agencies. 

By far the most important of these loca! agencies 
has been the New York City Housing Authority 
from which expenditures data are collected month- 
ly. These data are a reconciliation of estimates 
by the contractor and by NYCHA engineers of 
the amount of work placed, and are prepared 
primarily to determine monthly payments to the 
contractors. For the smaller programs in other 
places, estimates are made by applying typical 
residential construction patterns to data collected 
by appropriate Bureau of Labor Statistics regional 
offices on the cost and estimated start and dura- 
tion of the projects, 

Federal nonresidential building data are derived 
for each type of construction as follows: 

(1) Educational: Since completion of the Veter- 
ans’ Educational Facilities Program in 1948, there 
has been little expenditure of Federal funds for 
construction of educational institutions. The 
relatively small amount of construction of schools 
on Federal properties (such as at remote Army 
bases or sites of large conservation projects) is 
included in other construction categories. 

(2) Hospital and institutional: The two major 
Federal programs of hospital construction—the 
Veterans Administration Program and the Na- 
tional Hospital Program “—make up the Federal 
component of this category. The Office of the 
Chief of Engineers and the Veterans Administra- 
tion, which supervise the veterans hospital 
program, obtain monthly progress reports from 


"The construction program authorized by the Hospital Survey and 
Construction Act of 1946, Public Law 725, 79th Congress. 
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the field and make these reports available to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics for transcription and 
tabulation. 

The National Hospital Program is, however, a 
Federal-aid program, and as such presents special 
estimating problems. Construction expenditures 
for the program as a whole are summarized 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from individual 
project progress reports collected by the State 
agencies administering the program and submitted 
to the Hospital Facilities Division of the Public 
Health Service. Of these total expenditures, the 
portion which represents Federal funds is then 
added to the veterans hospital expenditures to 
obtain the Federal component of the total public 
hospital category. 

(3) All other nonresidential: Separate expendi- 
tures estimates are prepared for each type of build- 
ing in this category. The Federal expenditures 
for these types of construction are relatively small, 
and are frequently included in other major 
categories (recreational buildings for military 
personnel, for example, are reported under ‘“Mili- 
tary and naval facilities”). The Federal expendi- 
tures represented in this group are made by (1) 
the Public Buildings Administration on such 
structures as the General Accounting Office in 
Washington; (2) other Federal agencies, such as 
the National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics; 
and (3) by the United Nations for its headquarters 
in New York City, which is included here for 
want of a supranational classification. For the 
first and third, monthly progress reports are 
obtained from the agency supervising construc- 
tion; for the second, estimates are based on annual 
data from the Budget of the United States, and 
on Federal contract award information reported 
by the agency to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Non-Federal nonresidential building estimates 
are derived, in general, by distributing the dollar 
value of contracts awarded over a number of 
months according to a typical pattern developed 
from experience records for actual construction 
projects. The contract award series used is that 
compiled by the Office of Economic Research in 
the General Services Administration for State and 
local public construction, using information col- 
lected by the F. W. Dodge Corp. in the 37 Eastern 
States." To obtain data for the noncovered West- 
ern States and to supplement Dodge coverage in 


4 See footnote 8. 


other areas, the Office of Economic Research rou- 
tinely searches some 20 to 25 construction period- 
icals and a number of other sources of construction 
information. The Bureau of Labor Statistics 
inflates OER award figures to compensate for 
undercoverage. 

For hospital construction, a modification is made 
in the general method of estimating non-Federal 
expenditures for public nonresidential buildings. 
Non-Federal expenditures (as well as Federal) in 
the grant-in-aid National Hospital Program are 
obtained from the Federal Security Agency, which 
administers it. The OER series is therefore used 
to estimate only the expenditures on public hos- 
pital construction in which the Federal Govern- 
ment does not participate. These expenditures 
are added to the non-Federal contributions to the 
National Hospital Program to obtain the non- 
Federal public component of the total public 
hospital category. 

For military and naval facilities, the expenditures 
reported represent the volume of all construction, 
regardless of type, at Federal military installations. 
The relatively small amount of military construc- 
tion by the States (armories, rifle ranges, and the 
like) are included with other public construction 
categories according to type of construction. 

The data for both construction agencies of the 
Department of Defense—the Office of the Chief 
of Engineers and the Bureau of Yards and Docks— 
are based on monthly progress reports for all 
construction projects at the facilities of the armed 
services. These reports reflect the observation 
or the actual measurement by service engineers 
of the volume of work accomplished during the 
month. Army Engineers data are summari’ed 
by the agency and published monthly for limited 
distribution. Data for construction by the Bureau 
of Yards and Docks, on the other hand, are sum- 
mari’ed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from 
the basic field reports. 

Highway construction expenditures estimates 
are the sum of five components—expenditures on 
the Federal-Aid Highway Program,” on State 
highways independent of the program, on county 
roads, municipal streets, and on roads on Federal 
lands. For the Federal-Aid Program, which 
accounts for roughly half of total highway ex- 
penditures, monthly data on work actually placed 


8 The construction program undertaken under the terms of the Federal- 
Aid Highway Acts of 1944 and 1948, which provide Federal funds to assist 
the States in road construction. 
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are available, which are based on observations by 
engineers of the Bureau of Public Roads, United 
States Department of Commerce. The Bureau of 
Public Roads tabulates these data for internal use, 
and supplies pertinent aggregates for the expendi- 
tures estimates, showing Federal grants separately. 

Annual data on highways built on Federal lands 
are reported by the Bureau of Public Roads and 
monthly estimates are derived using trends on 
the Federal-Aid Program. To arrive at the total 
for Federal expenditures on highways, the amounts 
of Federal grants for highways and all expendi- 
tures for highway construction on Federal lands 
are added. 

Annual expenditures figures (by government 
jurisdiction) for all roads and streets, prepared by 
the Bureau of Public Roads from special financial 
reports submitted by State highway departments, 
establish the general level of expenditures for 
highway construction outside the Federal-Aid 
Program. The month-to-month trend is based 
on reported data for the Federal-Aid Program as 
just described. 

The cumulative accuracy of these estimates is 
checked roughly, using highway contract award 
statistics prepared by the Bureau of Public Roads 
and the Office of Economic Research in the 
General Services Administration. 

For sewer and water and miscellaneous public 
service enterprises, the small amount of Federal 
construction is confined to Federal property, and 
is included with other major types of construction. 
The expenditures estimate covering sewer and 
water facilities and miscellaneous public service 
enterprises, therefore, represents State and local 
projects only. It is derived from a distribution of 
contract award data compiled by the Office of 
Economic Research, General Services Administra- 
tion, and inflated for undercoverage. The esti- 
mating procedure is the same as that described for 
the non-Federal component of public nonresi- 
dential building (see p. 184). 

Conservation and development expenditures, as 
reported currently, represent the volume of all 
new construction, regardless of type, at the sites 
of Federal projects for the conservation, develop- 
ment, or control of the Nation’s water resources. 
Expenditures by non-Federal public agencies for 
construction for these purposes are represented 
in other categories, chiefly in “‘All other public,” 
according to type. 

870258—50——5 


The Bureau of Reclamation and the Civil 
Works Division of the Office of the Chief of Engi- 
neers are responsible for most Federal conservation 
construction. The comparatively small remain- 
ing amount is supervised by some dozen other 
agencies, such as the Tennessee Valley Authority 
and the International Boundary and Water Com- 
mission, United States and Mexico. 

For the two major construction agencies, ex- 
penditures data are based on progress reports on 
work placed during the month as estimated by 
Government engineers. In both cases, tabula- 
tion is by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from the 
individual project reports. With the exception 
of the Tennessee Valley Authority, which pre- 
pares for the expenditures series a monthly sum- 
mary of actual costs, monthly expenditures data 
are not available for the minor agencies. Annual 
figures for these agencies are obtained from the 
Budget of the United States, and are projected 
month by month on the basis of the trends re- 
ported by the two major agencies. 

All other public construction not elsewhere 
classified covers such projects as airports, parks, 
athletic fields, memorials, navigational aids, and 
the like. Airfields have lately accounted for 
nearly half the total activity in this category, 
and the expenditures are therefore separately 
estimated. Most such construction is under- 
taken with Federal financial aid (under the 
provisions of the Federal Airport Act of 1946). 
Progress of construction under each grant is 
reported monthly by regional offices to the central 
office of the Civil Aeronautics Administration, 
which administers the program. These data are 
tabulated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, and 
the totals thus derived are divided to represent 
Federal and other contributions to the program. 
The other contributions are added to the relatively 
small expenditures for airport construction fi- 
nanced without Federal assistance, as obtained 
from OER contract award data, to obtain non- 
Federal public expenditures for airports. 

For types of construction other than airfields 
in the “All other’ category, the small amount of 
Federal outlay is estimated monthly from the 
annual figures presented in the Budget of the 
United States. Non-Federal expenditures are 
obtained by a distribution of OER contract-award 
figures. 











Recent Decisions 
of Interest to Labor 





Wages and Hours’ 


Portal Act—Contract or Custom. (1) The Court of 
Appeals for the First Circuit held * that it was 
error for a trial court summarily to dismiss a suit 
for overtime compensation under the Fair Labor 
Standards Act merely because the complaint con- 
tained only general allegations that the overtime 
work was compensable by contract or custom. 

Allegations in the complaint as to compensa- 
bility of the overtime work were almost exactly 
in the words of section 2 (a) (2) of the Portal-to- 
Portal Act, which permits recovery of overtime 
compensation for the period prior to May 14, 
1947, only in instances in which services were 
compensable according to contract or custom. 

The trial court dismissed the complaint because 
it interpreted section 2 of the Portal Act as mean- 
ing that a court has no power to consider claims 
prior to May 14, 1947, unless the employee’s com- 
plaint names the specific activities for which 
overtime compensation was sought and sets forth 
the express provision of a contract or custom which 
made the activities compensable. In so holding 
the court followed the rulings of several other 
lower courts. 

The court of appeals reversed the trial court on 
the ground that the Portal Act prescribed no 
stiffer rules of pleading than were generally appli- 
cable under the Federal Rules of Civil Procedure, 
which, the court held, require no more than gen- 


‘ 
— 


! Prepared in the U. 8. Department of Labor, Office of the Solicitor. The 
vases covered in this article represent a selection of the significant decisions 
velieved to be of special interest. No attempt has been made to reflect all 
recent jucicial and administrative developments in the field of labor law or 
to indicate the effect of particular decisions in jurisdictions in which contrary 
results may be reached, based upon local statutory provisions, the exist- 
ence of local precedents, or a different approach by the courts to the issue 
presented 

3 This section is intended merely as a digest of some recent decisions involv- 
ing the Fair Labor Standards Act and the Portal-to-Portal Act. It is not to 
be construed and may not be relied upon as interpretation of these acts by 
the Administrator of the Wage and Hour Division or any agency of the 
Department of Labor. 

3 Manosty v. Bethichem-Hingham Shipyard (U.8.C. A. (Ist), Nov. 9, 1949). 
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eral pleadings. It pointed out that a complaint 
should not be summarily dismissed unless it is 
certain that no relief should be granted under any 
set of facts which could be proved in support 
of the claim. The appellate court further stated 
that there was no evidence that the claim was 
based on preliminary or postliminary activities, 
compensation for which was barred by the Portal 
Act. Section 2 (d) of the Portal Act, which with- 
drew claims for noncompensable work from juris- 
diction of the Federal courts, did not require that 
the allegations of compensability be specific. 

One judge dissented, on the ground that section 
2 (d) was meaningless unless it was held to require 
specific allegation of the facts upon which juris- 
diction depended. He pointed out that the dis- 
missal by the lower court was with leave to the 
employee to amend his complaint to make more 
specific allegations, and that the employee had 
failed to take advantage of this opportunity. 

(2) The Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit 
ruled * that section 2 of the Portal Act did not 
permit recovery under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act for time consumed in preliminary and post- 
liminary activities, greater than the amount of 
time for which such activities were made com- 
pensable by a union contract and a custom at 
the plant. 

The union contract provided that 15 minutes a 
day constituted a reasonable average time re- 
quired by an employee to change to and from 
working clothes and that such time should be 
included in hours of work made compensable. 
The custom consisted of letting employees off 
from productive work 5 minutes before closing 
time, for washing. An employee suing for over- 
time compensation claimed that changing clothes 
took more than 15 minutes a day and washing 
up more than 5 minutes a day. He claimed that 
the contract and custom were intended to make 
the activities covered thereby compensable for 
the full time he spent in such activities. 

The district court, dismissing the suit, rejected 
the claim. It held that, at least with regard to 
the type of portal activities covered by the Portal 
Act, a promise to compensate a limited time spent 
in certain activity could not be considered a 
promise to compensate for all time so spent. 

The appellate court dismissed the appeal, for 
the reasons given in the district court’s decision. 


* Galoin v. National Biscuit Co. (U.S. C. A. (2d), Nov. 28, 1949). 
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““Overtime-on-Overtime’’ Act Constitutional. A dis- 
trict court held ® constitutional the provisions of 
Public Law 177, Eighty-first Congress (the 
“Overtime-on-Overtime Act of 1949”). This act 
retroactively terminated the liability of empioyers 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act for “overtime- 
on-overtime’’ compensation. 

The act excluded from the definition of the 
regular rate of pay, for purposes of computing 
overtime compensation, extra compensation paid 
employees in certain industries for work at certain 
irregular hours. 

The court had previously dismissed the suit of 
longshoremen employees for overtime compensa- 
tion, on the ground that the employers had, in 
good faith, followed and relied upon overtime-pay 
practices approved by rulings of the Wage and 
Hour Administrator, and were therefore protected 
from liability by section 9 of the Portal Act. 
Upon the filing of additional motions and presen- 
tation of additional arguments by both sides, the 
court reaffirmed its original conclusions. It also 
held applicable the Overtime-on-Overtime Act, 
which it stated to be constitutional, when applied 
retroactively, on the same grounds as those on 
which the Portal Act had been upheld. 


Public Contracts Act—Child Labor. A district 
court had held that a trial examiner’s finding that 
an employer had “knowingly” employed child 
labor in vivlation of the Public Contracts Act was 
not supported by a preponderance of the evidence. 
A Federal Court of Appeals upheld® this decision. 

When employing the minors in question the 
employer had questioned them as to their age 
and they all replied that they were over 16. The 
employer did not have actual knowledge of the 
age of the boys, who were subsequently found to 
have been under 16. 

The trial examiner found the employer guilty 
of violating the act because, he stated, the youth- 
ful appearance of the boys was enough to put him 
on notice to inquire further as to their age. This 
finding was approved by the Secretary of Labor, 
and suit was brought for liquidated damages. 

The district court dismissed the suit on the 
ground that these findings were not supported by 
the evidence. The court of appeals affirmed this 
decision on the ground that the findings of fact of 


5 Moss v. Hawaiian Dredging Co. (U. 8. D. C., N. D. Calif., Nov. 25, 1949). 
* United States v. Craddock-Terry Shoe Corp. (U. 8. C. A. (4th), Dee. 21, 
1949). 


the Government should not be set aside unless 
clearly erroneous. The appellate court stated 
that the mere absence of actual knowledge on the - 
employer’s part would not absolve him from 
liability. But it quoted findings of the district 
court that evidence indicated the employer had 
made employees fill out forms as to their age and 
that the employees’ testimony was often sup- 
ported by that of other persons. 


Nightwatchman Engaged in Commerce. A district 
court held’? that a nightwatchman whose duty it 
was to guard the entire premises of a wholesale 
grocery company, including cars on railroad sid- 
ings and an adjoining warehouse, was engaged in 
commerce and the production of goods for com- 
merce; he was, therefore, entitled to overtime 
compensation under the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

The employer was engaged in processing and 
selling rice and coffee, most of which was pur- 
chased and transported by rail from out of the 
State to the employer’s premises. After staying 
in cars on railroad sidings for several hours during 
the night, the goods were taken to the warehouse 
for processing, and then were shipped out. A 
small proportion of the finished goods were sold 
outside the State. 

The nightwatchman was the only person on the 
premises at night. He had no access to the inside 
of any of the buildings or cars where the goods 
were stored, but he made hourly rounds to prevent 
and report fire or theft and thereby saved his 
employer a considerable amount in insurance costs. 

The court held that the employer’s purchases 
remained in interstate commerce while they were 
in freight cars on the railroad spurs, and until 
they came to rest in the warehouse. The night- 
watchman was held to make such a valuable con- 
tribution to the uninterrupted continuation of 
this flow of goods as to be engaged in commerce. 
He was also held to be engaged in the produc- 
tion of goods for commerce because he guarded 
the warehouse wherein the processing occurred. 


Labor Relations 


Free Speech—State Prohibition of Interference with 
Employment. The United States Supreme Court 
held * that an Arkansas law prohibiting assem- 


7 McComb v. Russell Co, (U. 8. D. C., 8. D. Miss,, Dec. 16, 1949), 
* Cole v. State of Arkansas (U. 8. Sup. Ct., Dec. 5, 1949). 
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blege of persons near the scene of a labor dispute 
for the purpose of violently preventing any person 
from enga¢ing in lawful work was not an uncon- 
stitutional abridgment of the right of free speech. 

The statute made it unlawful for any person, 
acing in concert with others, to assemble at or 
ngar a place where a labor dispute exists and by 
fcTce or violence to prevent or attempt to prevent 
any person from engaging in a lawful vocation, 
or for any person to promote, encourage, or aid 
such assembly. 

“The cate came to the United States Supreme 
Court after the State supreme court had upheld 
convictior? of the accused on retrial in the trial 
court. The United States Supreme Court had 
previously remanded the case to the State court 
on the ground that conviction was based on a 
different section of the statute from the violation 
f}und by zhe trial court. 

“Those accused of violating this statute were 
strikers who had assembled near the entrance to 
the struck plant, but apart from the picket line. 
One of this group attacked a nonstriking employee 
who had refused to stop upon request after one of 
the accused had said, “Come on, boys.” Another 
of the accused, carrying a stick, told a different 
nonstriker to go ahead, as they weren’t after him. 

As applied, the Court held, the statute was not 
an abridgment of the right of free speech granted 
by the Federal Constitution. Promotion of an 
assembly whose purpose is to wreak violence, said 
the Court, is not an exercise of the right of free 
speech. It also held that the statute was not a 
denial of due process of law, as it was not so vague 
in its terms that men of ordinary intelligence 
could not ascertain its meaning. 


Closed Shop—Rival Union Activity. An employer 
did not commit an unfair labor practice by dis- 
charging, at the request of a union with whom it 
had a valid closed-shop agreement, employees 
whom the union had expelled because of their 
activity in behalf of a rival union. The United 
States Supreme Court so held® in an important 
decision interpreting the meaning of the National 
Labor Relations Act before its amendment in 1947. 

The employees were expelled from the Inter- 
national Longshoremen’s and Warehousemen’s 
Union (CIO) in 1945, 4 years after its negotiation 
with the employer of a closed-shop agreement of 


* Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Co. ¥. NLRB (U, 8, Sup. Ct., Dee. 5, 1949) 


indefinite duration. The reasons given were 
agitation in behalf of a rival (AFL) union and 
participation in an unauthorized strike in viola- 
tion of the CIO pledge of no strikes in wartime. 
A majority of all employees had participated in 
this strike. 

When the employer discharged these employees 
at the union’s demand, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board charged the company with violating 
sections 8 (1) and 8 (3) (of the National Labor 
Relations Act), which referred to interference 
with union activity and discrimination in regard 
to hire and tenure. The proviso in section 8 (3), 
permitting a closed-shop agreement with a union 
which was lawful representative of the majority 
of employees in the bargaining unit, was held to 
be no defense, although on its face it permitted 
the discharge of employees not members of the 
majority union. The Board’s decision was based 
on the “Rutland Court doctrine.” That doc- 
trine sets forth that where the contract is of 
indefinite duration, an employer cannot discharge 
an employee, even under a valid closed-shop con- 
tract, when, to the employer’s knowledge, the 
union is requesting the discharge for the purpose 
of eliminating employees who have sought to 
change bargaining representatives at a period 
when it is appropriate for them to seek a redeter- 
mination of representatives. To uphold closed- 
shop agreements of indefinite duration at all times, 
the Board held, would allow circumvention of 
section 7, guaranteeing the right of employees to 
self-organization. The court of appeals affirmed 
the Board’s decision. 

In reversing the decision, the Supreme Court 
held the closed-shop proviso of section 8 (3) was 
an express limitation of the rights of employees 
under section 7. The legislative history of the 
NLRA was held to indicate that Congress in- 
tended there should be such a limitation, in view 
of the rejection of amendments to prohibit coer- 
cion of employees by fellow employees. What 
Congress had enacted into law could not be 
changed by an administrative declaration of policy. 


Union Security—Grounds for Discharge. An em- 
ployee who tenders to a union an amount equal 
to initiation fees and accrued dues is protected 
by section 8 (a) (3) of the NLRA as amended in 
1947, from discharge by an employer who has a 


© In re Rutland Court Owners, Inc. (44 NLRB 587, 46 NLRB 1040). 
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valid union-shop contract with that union. A 
union that threatens a work stoppage unless an 
employer discharges such an employee violates 
section 8 (b) (2) of the act which prohibits a 
union from causing or attempting to cause dis- 
crimination by an employer in violation of section 
8 (a) (3). An employer who yields to such threats 
is guilty of violation of that section. 

The NLRB so held " in a case in which a union 
had rejected an employee’s tender of initiation 
fees and dues. It refused to admit him to mem- 
bership until he had attended its next regular 
meeting at which applicants would be voted upon, 
had taken the obligation to the union, had then 
tendered initiation fees and dues. 

The Board held that while there was no violation 
of proviso A of section 8 (a) (3), which prohibits 
discharge of an employee for nonmembership in 
a union when such membership was not available 
to him on the same terms generally applicable to 
other members, proviso B had been violated. 
Proviso B prohibits discharge of a nonunion em- 
ployee if the employer has reasonable grounds for 
believing that membership was denied for reasons 
other than failure to tender periodic dues and 
initiation fees. These two provisos, the Board 
held, have independent scope. 


Secondary Boycotts. A number of court and Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board decisions deal with 
the question of secondary boycotts. 

(1) The court of appeals for the second circuit 
upheld ” the constitutionality of section 8 (b) (4) 
(A) of the amended NLRA, which prohibits 
secondary boycotts. The prohibition was held 
neither to abridge freedom of speech in violation 
of the first amendment nor to provide for involun- 
tary servitude in violation of the thirteenth. 

A distillery company was engaged in a labor 
dispute with its employees. The NLRB sought 
enforcement of an order it had issued against 
strikes and boycotts by union employees of dis- 
tributors of the distillery’s products. The union’s 
claim that the employees and the distributors 
were also engaged in labor disputes of their own 


4 In re Union Starch and Refining Co. (87 NLRB No. 137, Dec. 16, 1949) 

13 National Labor Relations Board v. Wine, Liquor & Distillery Workers 
Union (U.S. C. A. (2d), Dee. 12, 1949). 

Its constitutionality was previously upheld in Printing Specialties & 
Paper Converters Union v. LeBaron (171 F. 2d 331 (C. A. 9)), and United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters & Joiners v. Sperry (170 F. 2d 863 (C. A. 10)). 


was dismissed by the Board on the ground that such 
disputes were trivial. Upholding the Board’s 
decision, the court of appeals pointed out that 
even assuming disputes had existed between the 
distributors and their employees, the strikes were 
still unlawful, although only one of the objects 
was secondary. The court also held that the 
legislative history of section 8 (b) (4) (A) clearly 
indicated that the section was intended to pro- 
hibit all secondary boycotts and not merely those 
prohibited at common law. 

(2) The National Labor Relations Board ruled “ 
that a union, by picketing at customers’ and con- 
signees’ premises, trucks of an employer with 
whom the union had a labor dispute, did not 
engage in a secondary boycott prohibited by the 
amended NLRA. 

The primary employer was engaged in the inter- 
state truck transportation of perishable goods. On 
moving his New York City terminal from New 
York to New Jersey, he ceased to employ New 
York truck drivers for deliveries in the metropoli- 
tan area, and replaced them by New Jersey drivers 
from another local of the same international union 
as the New York drivers. Thereupon the New 
York local peacefully picketed the employer’s 
trucks in front of his customer’s premises at the 
time of loading and unloading. 

The Board held that the legislative history of 
section 8 (b) (4) (A) indicated that its provisions 
must be read with the implicit condition that the 
inducement of such strikes and boycotts must be 
accomplished by secondary, not primary, means. 
It pointed out that, without this limitation, almost 
all picketing would be prohibited by the section. 
Congress, the Board stated, obviously did not 
intend to put such a severe limitation on the right 
to strike, which was expressly preserved in section 
13. 

In holding that the picketing was primary and 
not secondary, the Board pointed out that (1) 
picketing was strictly limited in time and area to 
the employer’s trucks and there was no picketing 
of customers’ premises as such, (2) the employees 
involved in the dispute were formerly employed 
by the primary employers as drivers in the New 
York area, and (3) the employer was engaged in 
his normal business of transportation in that area. 


18 In re International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warchousemen 
ond Helpers of America, Truck Drivers and Chauffeurs Local No. 807 (AFL) 
(87 NLRB No. 82, Dec. 9. 194%.- 
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It also pointed out that picketing of loading and 
unloading at customers’ places of business was the 
only effective method of picketing left to the union. 
The picketing, it held, was at the picketers’ own 
place of employment. 

Two Board members dissented on the ground 
that previous Board decisions precluded the estab- 
lishment of a doctrine of a roving place of business 
for truck drivers, and that the right to strike pre- 
served by the act did not necessarily always in- 
clude the right to wage an effective strike. 

(3) The NLRB held" that the mere placing 
of a primary employer’s name on an unfair list 
was not, by itself, a violation of the secondary 
boycott provisions of the amended NLRA, even 
though as a result a few employees withheld their 
services from secondary employers. 

A local building trades council had a dispute 
with an employer because of his employment of 
nonunion men. It put his name on an unfair list, 
which was posted on the council’s bulletin board 
and circulated among local unions. When a soda 
fountain made by the primary employer was to be 
installed at a drug store, the council’s business 
agent told a plumber hired by a subcontractor 
that the soda fountain was “unfair.” In reply 
to questioning, the business agent said it was 
immaterial that the primary employer’s nonunion 
employees were absent. The next day an agent 
of the electrician’s union, accompanying the 
council’s agent, told an electrician hired by a 
subcontractor “I cannot order you off the job, 
but you know what you better do about it.” 
Evidence was given that the plumber kept on 
working at installation of the soda fountain, but 
that the electrician had refused to work at it 
before appearance of the union agents, and that 
his action was influenced by the unfair list. 

The Board held that the unfair list, like picket- 
ing of a primary employer’s plant, was merely a 
method of advertising the labor dispute with the 
employer to its members and to the general 
public. This “traditional weapon used * * * 
in direct support of a primary labor dispute’”’ did 
not lose its legal status merely because certain 
employees of secondary employers were influenced 
by it. 

Board members Reynolds and Gray dissented 
from the holding that the unfair list as used was 


“In re Denver Building & Construction Trades Council et al, (87 NLRB 
No, 136, Dec. 16, 1949). 


not a violation of section 8 (b) (4) (A). They 
thought that this list had, as its primary purpose, 
the influencing of employees of secondary em- 
ployers to boycott the primary employer by with- 
drawing their services from employers doing 
business with him or handling his products. 


Jurisdictional Disputes. An AFL ship painters’ 
local union picketed two ships being painted by 
members of a CIO longshoremen and warehouse- 
men’s union local. The painters were working 
at an hourly wage 28 cents less than that estab- 
lished for the same work by the AFL union. The 
ship painters’ union, after receiving numerous 
complaints from contractors that competing con- 
tractors employing longshoremen’s union members 
paid a lower wage scale, decided upon a protest 
line to inform the public and other unions and 
persons doing that type of work of this differential 
in wage scale. Pamphlets distributed by the 
pickets described the dispute as one over a wage 
differential. 

The NLRB ruled © that this dispute was over 
differing wage scales and not over the assignment 
of work. Therefore, it had no jurisdiction, it 
stated, to determine this dispute under section 
10 (k) of the amended NLRA, such jurisdiction 
being limited by the terms of section 8 (b) (4) (D)— 
prohibiting strike or boycott in furtherance of 
jurisdictional disputes—to disputes over the 
assignment of work. 


Noneomplying Union—Effect on Employer’s Duty 


to Bargain. The NLRB ruled © that a union’s 
failure to comply with the filing and noncommu- 
nist-affidavit provisions (secs. 9 (f), (¢), and (h)) 
of the amended NLRA excused an employer from 
its duty to bargain with the union, but did not 
excuse interference with union activities, or dis- 
crimination against individual union members in 
violation of sections 8 (a) (1) and 8 (a) (3) of the 
act. 

An employer, after receipt of a union’s letter 
requesting that it be recognized as bargaining 
agent, threatened before a group of employees to 
close the plant rather than recognize the union. 
The employer also circulated a unilateral offer of 
a wage increase to be made without consulting the 

8 In re Ship Scaling Contractors’ Association (87 NLRB, No. 14, Nov. 18 


1949). 
1% In re Isaac Andrews et al. (87 NLRB No. 62, Dec. 6, 1949). 
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union, and subsequently presented a questionnaire 
as to the employees’ preference concerning the 
union and a bonus plan and shorter hours, and put 
the bonus plan into effect. 

These activities occurred after the enactment 
of sections 9 (f), (g), and (h), of the amended 
NLRA. Until 3 days before the circulation of the 
questionnaire, the union was not in compliance 
with these sections. 

In ruling that the employer was under no duty 
to bargain with a noncomplying union, the Board 
pointed out that sections 9 (f), (g), and (h) pro- 
hibited it from issuing a complaint pursuant to a 
charge filed by a noncomplying union. These 
provisions were held to constitute more than pro- 
cedural limitations on the Board’s powers, and to 
place substantive limitations on enforcement of 
bargaining rights of unions which had failed to 
carry out the policies prescribed by Congress. 

That the union had subsequently complied with 
the filing and noncommunist-affidavit require- 
ments was held to be no ground for changing the 
decision. To allow a union to withhold compli- 
ance and then secure retroactive protection for 
its acts prior to compliance, the Board stated, 
would permit circumlocution of the act. The 
mere threat of subsequent compliance would in- 
duce recognition of the union by the employer. 
Failure by the employer to specify the union’s 
noncompliance with the act as its reason for 
refusal to bargain was held immaterial, since the 
requirements of the act were substantive and could 
not be waived. The fact that the union had com- 
plied with the act before the last unfair labor 
practices of the employer—was held not to 
make such practices violations of section 8 (a) 
(5), since the union had not yet renewed its re- 
quest for recognition. 

Two Board members dissented from the deci- 
sion not to find violation of the employer’s duty 
to bargain. Their dissent was on the ground 
that the employer had not assigned the union’s 
noncompliance with the law as the reason for its 
refusal to bargain. These members thought the 
provisions of sections 9 (f), (g), and (h) were 
intended to be only procedural. 


Intra-Union Disputes. A district court held ” 
that it was prevented by the Norris-LaGuardia 


" Duris v. Phelps Dodge Copper Products Corp. (U. 8. D. C., N. J., Nov. 
28, 1949). 


bu Spee tier 


(Anti-Injunction) Act from taking jurisdiction of 
a petition by a United Electrical Workers local. 
The local sought to compel an employer to con- 
tinue to bargain with it and to enjoin the employer 
from recognizing and bargaining with a new local 
union formed after UE’s expulsion from CIO. 

The employer had recognized the new union as 
bargaining agent after an overwhelming majority 
of members had voted in favor of disaffiliating 
from the old UE national union and for affiliation 
with the International Union of Electrical, Radio, 
and Machine Workers, CIO. The contract be- 
tween the old union and the employer did not 
expire until May 1, 1950. 

The court held that the dispute was one between 
two warring factions of a labor union and con- 
stituted a “labor dispute’ within the meaning of 
the Norris-LaGuardia Act. It also held that 
section 301 of the Labor Management Relations 
Act did not give the court jurisdiction to entertain 
petitions for injunctions, but only applied to 
damage suits. No damages were sought in this 
case. 


Decisions of State Courts 


New York—Injunction Against Union Affiliation 


Change. A State trial court considered the 
legality of changes in affiliation of unions. 

(1) The court refused to enjoin one union 
from affiliating with another union™ when it 
found the affiliation and the procedure adopted to 
accomplish it were not in conflict with the union’s 
constitution. 

The injunction was sought to prevent the 
affiliation of the United Farm Equipment & Metal 
Workers of America with the United Electrical 
Radio and Machine Workers of America, on the 
grounds that such a merger was in furtherance of 
a conspiracy to disaffiliate the Farm Equipment 
union from the CIO, and that the referendum in 
which union members voted for the merger was 
prohibited by the union’s constitution. It was 
alleged that the union’s constitution permitted 
referenda only concerning minor matters. 

In denying the injunction, the court pointed out 
that the union constitution gave its executive 
board general supervision over “all’’ union affairs 
and the power to “‘issue referenda on any question 


18 Aversa v. Oakes (N. Y. Sup. Ct., Spec. Term, Pt, 111, N. Y. Co., Nov. 
30, 1949). 
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whenever it may find it necessary” and not just 
on minor matters. The contention that the 
referendum constituted an amendment to the 
constitution was rejected. 

(2) The court held ® in another case that local 
450 of UE could not be enjoined from seceding 
from the national UE upon termination of the 
latter’s affiliation with CIO, on the ground that 
CIO affiliation was a condition to local ‘450’s 
association with the national UE. 

In accepting its charter from the national union, 
local 450 agreed to be bound by the national’s 
constitution. This constitution provided that the 
secession or dissolution of any local was invalid 
if seven or more members “indicate their desire 
to retaia the local charter.” When the national 
UE was expelled from the CIO, the members of 
local 450 held meetings at which a majority voted 
to continue their affiliation with CIO and to 
transfer their local’s property to a committee of 
seven with power to deal with the property as 
they saw fit. The motion for injunction institut- 
ed by minority members alleged that over seven 
members had voted against the transfer and that 
such transfer was for the purpose of starting a 
new union in violation of the union constitution. 

In holding that the action of the majority at the 
union meeting was not in violation of the union 
constitution, the court pointed to provisions of the 
local’s constitution that local 450 shall be “‘affiliat- 
ed with United Electrical, Radio and Machine 
Workers of America, CIO” and with district 4 
of UE, CIO, as an indication that affiliation with 
CTO was a condition of the local’s affiliation with 
UE. The court also pointed to the history of the 
negotiations in the grant by UE of a charter to 


Clark v. Fitzgerald (N. Y. Sup. Ct., Spec. Term, Pt. 111, N. Y. Co., 
Dec. 6, 1949). 


local 450, as indicating that the local was induced 
to join UE because of the latter’s affiliation with 
CIO. It rejected arguments that the CIO 


affiliation provisions in the constitution were for 
inter-union purposes only. 


Wisconsin—Picketing—Unlawful Object. The 
Supreme Court of Wisconsin held ” that picketing 
to compel an employer to join a union as an in- 
active member and pay dues and initiation fees 
to it was an unfair labor practice in violation of the 
Wisconsin employment relations law. 

The employer operated a beauty shop with four 
employees. He had previously had a closed-shop 
agreement with the union and had a union-shop 
card, which could be displayed on condition that 
he comply with the union’s conditions listed on the 
back. One condition was that the employer 
should be an inactive member of the union. When 
he refused to comply with this condition, he gave 
up the union-shop card on the union’s request. 
He was thereupon picketed by the union. The 
employer filed a complaint with the Wisconsin 
Employment Relations Board, which ordered the 
union to cease picketing. 

On appeal, the State supreme court affirmed 
this decision. It held that the picketing was for 
an unlawful object—to compel the employer to 
commit an unfair labor practice under the State 
law by contributing “financial support” to a 
union. The court held that the prohibition was 
not limited to contributions «* financial support 
in an attempt to dominate a union. The matter 
of support by employer dues and fees was held 
not so trivial as to be of no account. 

% Wisconsin Employment Relations Boord v. Journeyman Barbers, Hair- 


dressers and Cosmetologists International Union of Amer.. Local 879B (Wis. 
Sup. Ct., Nov. 15, 1949). 





Chronology of 
Recent Labor Events 





December 12, 1949 


Tue Scupreme Court or tHe Unirep States, in the case 
of United States v. Shoreline Cooperative Apartments, Inc., 
No. 334, unanimously upheld the constitutionality of the 
Housing and Rent Act of 1949, thus reversing a lower court 
decision. The contested point in the law, which the Court 
declared constitutional, was the delegation to local and 
State officials of authority to remove rent controls when- 
ever, in their opinion, they are no longer necessary. 
(Source: U. S. Law Week, 18 LW, p. 3181, Dee. 13, 1949.) 


Tue Supreme Court or tHe Unitep Srarss, in the case of 
Casselman v. State of Idaho, sustained an Idaho statute 
forbidding secondary boycotts in “labor disputes,” by 
refusing to review a lower court decision. Four striking 
employees of the Western Electric Co. (a subsidiary of the 
Bell Telephone System), were charged with violation of 
the Idaho iaw, because the placards they carried in picket- 
ing a building, which housed both the parent company 
and the subsidiary, did not say that the labor dispute was 
limited to the latter. (Source: U. 8S. Law Week, 18 LW, 
p. 3184, Dec. 13, 1949.) 


Tue Unirep SteetworKkers or America (CIO) ended its 
38-day strike against the Timken Roller Bearing Co., by 
accepting a pension plan of the Bethlehem type (see Chron. 
item for Oct. 31, 1949, MLR, Dec. 1949) ard a joint con- 
tributory welfare plan including sickness, accident, and 
life insurance benefits for the 10,000 union members em- 
ployed by the company. (Source: Steel Labor, Jan. 
1950, p. 4.) 


December 17 


Tue Nationat Lasor Retations Boarp, in the case of 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Oreg. v. Local 6-12, International 
Woodworkers of America (CIO), ruled that the price of 
meals in company-operated dining rooms is subject to 
collective bargaining, if no other eating places are con- 
venient to employees. (Source: NLRB release R-272, 
Dec. 18, 1949.) 


Tue INTERNATIONAL Unton of Electrical, Radio and 
Machine Workers (IUE—CIO) (see Chron. item for Nov. 
28, 1949, MLR, Jan. 1950), in announcing its first major 
contract, reported that the Philco Corp. had recognized it 
as the exclusive bargaining agent for that company’s 7,000 
workers at its Philadelphia plant. The contract prevides 
for a Bethlehem-type pension plan, and for job severance 
benefits, which are ‘‘believed to be the first ever obtained 
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for production workers in a large plant.”’ (Source: CIO 
News, Dec. 19, 1949, p. 6, and New York Times, Dec. 
18, 1949.) 


December 18 


Tue NLRB, in the case of Local 679, Cannery Warehouse- 
men, Food Processors, Drivers and Helpers Union (AFL) 
v. Nora E. Stiers and Clara-Val Packing Co. v. Same, ruled 
that a threat to strike in order to force an employer to dis- 
charge a worker unwilling to participate in union activities 
is a violation of the Labor Management Relations Act. 
The union had threatened to strike against the company 
if it did not discharge a worker who had been expelled from 
the union for continuing to cross a picket line at a struck 
plant near where she worked, and for refusing payment of a 
fine for violation of union rules. (Source: NLRB release 
R-273, Dee. 19, 1949.) 


On December 20, the NLRB, in the case of Union 
Starch & Refining Co., Ill., v. Local 158, American Federa- 
tion of Grain Millers (AFL), further ruled that an employee 
cannot be discharged under a union contract for violation 
of union rules, provided that he pays his dues and initiation 
fees. In this case, the union had requested and obtained 
the discharge of three workers who refused to attend a 
union meeting although they had offered to pay dues and 
initiation fees. Two of these workers were unwilling to 
take the union oath because of religious scruples. (Source: 
NLRB release R-275, Dec. 21, 1949.) 


December 20 


Tue NLRB, in the case of The Grauman Co. of Denver v. 
Denver Building and Construction Trades Council (AFL), 
announced that the placing of an employer with whom a 
union has a dispute on an “unfair list” is not a violation 
of the secondary boycott provision of the LMRA. The 
Board compared the “unfair” listing of a primary em- 
ployer to direct picketing of that employer’s premises. 
(Source: NLRB release R-274, Dec. 20, 1949.) 


December 21 


Tue NLRB, in the case of Rabouin v. Local 294, Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehouse- 
men and Helpers of America (AFL), ruled that a union 
can legally refuse to handle the goods of a struck employer, 
if its contract so provides. The Board dismissed second- 
ary boycott charges against the union for inducing em- 
ployees of three concerns to stop handling goods from a 
struck company. It found that these employees had a 
union-employer agreement to refuse to handle such goods 
and were therefore ‘‘exercising their contractual privilege” 
in boycotting the struck company. (Source: NLRB 
release R-276, Dec. 21, 1949.) 


Tue INTERNATIONAL Longshoremen’s and Warehouse- 

men’s Union (CIO) and 26 Hawaiian cane-sugar planta- 

tions agreed, after 10 months of negotiations, to tie the 

wages of about 20,000 workers to the fluctuation of sugar 

prices. A minimum of 80 cents an hour has been set. 
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On January 1, 1950, all sugar workers were to receive 
an increase of 4% cents an hour, under the escalator 
clause adopted. (Source: The Dispatcher, Jan. 6, 1950, 
p. 1.) 


Tue NLRB, in the case of Di Giorgio Fruit Corp. v. Local 
218, National Farm Labor Union (AFL), held that a farm 
workers’ union cannot be prosecuted for unfair labor 
practices under the LMRA, since it is not a “labor organ- 
ization”’ within the meaning of the law. (Source: NLRB 
release W-117, Dec. 21, 1949; for discussion, see MLR, 
Jan. 1950, p. IIT.) 


December 22 


E. I. pv Powt pe Nemours & Co. announced that, sub- 
ject to the approval of its stockholders, it would expand 
its existing pension plan on May 1, 1950. Minimum 
benefit payments were fixed at $100 .a month (including 
social securiyy) for 75,000 employees upon retirement 
at age 65, after 25 years of service. (Source: New York 
Times, Dec. Z3, 1949.) 


Tae NLRB in the case of Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. v. 
Internationat: Brotherhood of Electrical Workers (AFL), 
ruled that separate craft representation is not appropriate 
in the lumbey industry “in view of the comprehensive and 
consistent history of industrial bargaining, the extensive 
integration of all production and maintenance work, and 
the fact that the industry has tended to develop specialists 
rather than workmen in the craft tradition.” (Source: 
NLRB release R-277, Dec. 22, 1949.) 


Tue NLRB, in the case of the International Typographical 
Union (AFL) v. Graphic Arts League, found that the union 
had violated the LMRA in its relations with 22 printing 
shops in Baltimore by (1) insisting on the exclusive em- 
ployment of union members as foremen in the composing 
rooms, (2) by attempting to cause employers to dis- 
criminate against nonunion members, and (3) by refusing 
to enter into contracts of reasonable duration as a condi- 
tion of collective bargaining. (Source: NLRB release 
R-280, Dec. 22, 1949.) 


December 27 


Tue AMALGAMATED AssoctATION of Street, Electric Railway, 
and Motor Coach Employees (AFL) ended its 6-day 
transit strike in Cleveland after an injunction had been 
issued enjoining its continuance on the grounds that 
Ohio’s Ferguson Act (invoked for the first time) prohibits 
strikes by public workers. The union accepted an arbi- 
tration ruling on vacation pay, establishing a minimum 
of 88 hours’ pay for operating and 80 hours’ pay for 
nonoperating employees. Other disputed issues were to 
be negotiated. (Source: New York Times, Dec. 27 and 
28, 1949.) 


Tue Councit or Economic Apvisers submitted its fourth 
annual report to the President, in accordance with the 
terms of the Employment Act of 1946. (Source: Business 
and Government, Fourth Annual Report to the President 
by the CEA, Washington, Dec. 27, 1949.) 

On January 4, President Truman delivered his message 


on the State of the Union to Congress. (Source: Con- 
gressional Record, vol. 96, No. 2, Jan. 4, 1950, pp. 62-66.) 

On January 6, the President submitted his Economic 
Report to Congress, as required by the Employment Act 
of 1946. (Source: The Economic Report of the President, 
Washington, Jan. 6, 1950; for discussion of the fore- 
going documents, seep. 140 of this issue.) 


December 30 


Five Locats or THE International Fur and Leather 
Workers Union (CIO) in New York City agreed with 
the Associated Fur Manufacturers, Inc., to revive the “two 
price’ system in the fur industry. This decision resulted 
in a wage cut of 11 percent for about 12,000 workers 
during the slack season from January 1 to June 16. The 
union agreed to the return of the system (which was dis- 
continued during wartime) because of unfavorable condi- 
tions in the industry in 1949 and on the understanding 
that the cuts would be restored after June. (Source: CIO 
News, Jan. 9, 1950, p. 3.) 


January 1, 1950 


A COMPANY-PAID WELFARE PLAN went into effect for 
members of the Seafarers International Union (AFL) 
employed by nine steamship companies on the Atlantic 
and Gulf coasts. The union, which in turn agreed to 
extend its existing working agreement to September 30, 
1951, estimated that welfare contributions by shipowners 
(25 cents a day per man employee) would total 1 million 
dollars by the end of the year. The types of benefits 
were to be decided by the union and shipowners in the 
near future. (Source: New York Times, Jan. 2, 1950.) 


January 10 


Locat 501 or tHe United Automobile Workers (CIO), 
which ended an 18}4-week strike against the Bell Aircraft 
Corp. at Buffalo on October 19 (see Chron. item for Oct. 
19, 1949, MLR, Dec. 1949), accepted an hourly wage 
increase of 5 cents (retroactive to October 20) awarded by 
a New York State Board of Inquiry. Half of this increase 
will be the employees’ contribution to a jointly financed 
insurance program. The Board denied the union a 
company-financed pension plan and increases in vacation 
benefits. (Source: New York Times, Jan. 11, 1950.) 


January 11 


Joun L. Lewis, president of the United Mine Workers of 
America (Ind.), “suggested” that the 66,000 bituminous- 
coal miners who had quit work in a series of wildcat 
strikes beginning January 9, resume work on January 16. 
(Source: New York Times, Jan. 12, 1950.) 

On January 6, eight Ohio coal operators filed damage 
suits totaling more than 11 million dollars against the 
officials of the UMWA. The mine owners accused them 
of violating Ohio’s Valentine Act by “unlawfully reducing 
coal production in Ohio by 7 million tons in 1949.” 
(Source: New York Times, Jan. 7, 1950.) 





Publications 
of Labor Interest 





Special Reviews 


Applied Experimental Psychology: Human Factors in Engi- 
neering Design. By Alphonse Chapanis, Wendell R. 
Garner, Clifford T. Morgan. New York, John Wiley 
& Sons, Inc., 1949. 434 pp., bibliographies, charts, 
illus. $4.50. 

Applied experimental psychology, as defined in this work, 
is essentially a study of the average human being’s capa- 
bilities and limitations, and the practical application of the 
knowledge so acquired to improvement in designs of ma- 
chines, instruments, and other mechanical devices used by 
man. Machines can be made more efficient by being 
designed to suit the physical make-up of the human beings 
who operate them. However, man’s development has 
limits—both physiological and psychological. Jobs that 
push him beyond the limits of his skill, speed, sensitivity, 
and endurance will not be done. 

This book reviews, in a comprehensive, concise manner, 
what experimental psychologists and time-and-motion 
engineers have learned about how men see, hear, and make 
movements. It then shows how the information about 
man's capabilities can be applied to practical design 
problems. 

As case studies, the basic problems of visibility and visual 
acuity are applied to the legibility of instrument dials and 
visual displays. The characteristics of sound and hearing 
and the factors affecting intelligibility of speech are related 
to the problems involved in a perfectly designed communi- 
cations system. The classification and measurement of 
movements are applied to the design and use of controls, 
and to the arrangement of work. A discussion of fatigue 
and working environment gives some clues as to how the 
efficiency of men operating machines can be increased. 

The presentation of some elementary statistical concepts 
and formulas serves as a background for some statistical 
ideas that have special importance in the investigation of 
man-machine relationships; statistical methods covered are 
particularly valuable in psychological research and in 
analysis of man-machine interpretations. 

Although applied experimental psychology started at the 


Epiror’s Nore.—Correspondence regarding the publications to which 
reference is made in this list should be addressed to the respective publishing 
agencies mentioned. Where data on prices were readily available, they have 
been shown with the title entries. 


turn of the century, scientific studies in man-machine 
relationships have been few in number. The recent war 
put the spotlight on the glaring gap in modern technology— 
the lack of engineering of machines for human use and of 
production engineering leading to efficient utilization of the 
machines. Engineering psychology, being a young field, 
has no textbooks. This book, a rewrite and an expansion 
of a series of lectures on engineering psychology to the 
postgraduate engineering students at the Naval Post- 
graduate School at Annapolis, is “an adventure into a new 
field of applied science and an adventure into a new style 
of textbook writing.” 

In the interest of completeness, the authors discuss many 
experiments which had contradictory and inconclusive 
results and give what they think is the best answer to each 
problem. They also emphasize the inadequacy of existing 
data and the need for extensive research and experimental 
studies. —G. 8. 


Industrial Psychology. By Thomas Willard Harrell. New 
York, Rinehart & Co., Inc., 1949. 462 pp., bibliog- 
raphies, charts, illus. $4.25. 

Studies in recent years of employer-worker relations 
frequently have emphasized the problems involved in 
developing cooperation and better “human’”’ relations. 
Although social-science techniques have been brought to 
bear on these problems, social scientists themselves, 
industrialists, and labor leaders recognize that solutions of 
the problems have lagged far behind their recognition. 

In this book, Professor Harrell indicates how techniques 
of psychology, a science he classifies as both social and 
biological, can be applied toward the solution of some of 
these problems. He points out that “as recently as 1930 
it was assumed that the importance of psychology in 
industry was largely confined to the use of tests; today we 
view its function as the analysis of human relations in 
industry.’”’ While psychology cannot supply ready answers 
to many of the basic problems in labor-management 
relations, ‘psychologists have been able to demonstrate in 
recent years that they do have significant contributions to 
make toward [their] solution.” 

People’s activities at home as well as at work are con- 
sidered by the author, since activities at work “are affected 
in important ways by what is done at home.”’ In line 
with this point of view, the author discusses differences 
between individuals, the measurement of such differences, 
and how a knowledge of the differences can be utilized in 
the development of better industrial relations. In a sec- 
tion devoted to improvement of work techniques, the 
role of psychology in securing worker cooperation’ in 
improvement of methods is emphasized. Finally, the 
author develops the concept of human relations in labor- 
management problems and discusses in detail the psycho- 
logical motivations which lead individuals and groups of 
individuals to act as they do in relation to their jobs. The 
concluding chapter outlines—on the basis of the psychol- 
ogist’s knowledge of motivation—the measures which em- 
ployers can adopt to secure greater labor-management 
cooperation. —I. R. 
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Cooperative Movement 


Federal Credit Unions: Report of Operations for the Year 
1948. Washington, Federal Security Agency, Social 
Security Administration, Bureau of Federal Credit 
Unions, 1949. 20 pp., map, charts. 

Detailed report on operations of credit unions chartered 
under the Federal Credit Union Act. The statistics are 
shown by classified assets, by State, and by type of mem- 
bership. The totals were incorporated in the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics’ annual report on operations of State 
and Federal credit unions, published in the September 
1949 Monthly Labor Review and reprinted as Serial 
No. R. 1969. 


Handbook on Major Regional Farm Supply Purchasing 
Cooperatives, 1947-48. By Joseph G. Knapp and 
Jane L. Scearce. Washington, U. 8. Department of 
Agriculture, Farm Credit Administration, Cooperative 
Research and Service Division, 1949. 47 pp., map; 
processed. (Miscellaneous Report No. 134.) 

Gives information for each of the 18 largest cooperatives 
purchasing farm supplies. These together had a business, 
for the fiscal year ending in 1948, of nearly 8584 million 
dollars. 


North Dakota Cooperative Statistics: Eighth Annual Statis- 
tical Report, for the Past Fiscal Year, of the Division of 
Cooperatives, North Dakota Department of Agriculture 
and Labor. Bismarck, 1949. 15pp. (Bull. No. 69.) 

Data for 112 cooperative oil associations, 16 stores, 278 
grain elevators (including their purchasing departments), 

30 creameries, 32 mutual insurance associations, 82 State 

and Federal chartered credit unions, and a grou,:'of mis- 

cellaneous associations (including telephone companies, 

REA associations, cold-storage associations, etc.). 


The Development of the Cooperative Movement in Asia. 
Report prepared for Asian Regional Conference of 


ILO (Nuwara Eliya, Ceylon, January 1950). Geneva, 
International Labor Office, 1949. 84 pp. (Studies 
and Reports, New Series, No. 19.) 50 cents. Dis- 
tributed in United States by Washington Branch of 
ILO. 

Account of cooperative development, means and machin- 
ery for such development, new trends, and problems faced 
in Burma, Ceylon, China, India and Pakistan, Japan, the 
Philippines, Thailand, and Singapore and the Federation 
of Malaya. Although in all these countries credit societies 
were the first form taken by cooperative effort, other types 
of cooperatives have outstripped the credit associations 
in recent years. According to the report, the chief source 
of “driving power and guidance”’ has been the Govern- 
ments. Through Departments of Cooperation, for the 
most part, the Governments have assisted the cooperatives 
in various ways and also have utilized them in some cases 
as a means of distributing rationed and other goods. 


European Cooperatives as Markets for United States Farm 

Products. By John H. Heckman. Washington, 

U. 8. Department of Agriculture, Office of Foreign 

Agricultural Relations, 1949. 66 pp., illus.; processed. 
(Foreign Agriculture Report No. 39.) 

Results of studies made by the author in 10 countries 


(England, Scotland, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Nether- 
lands, Belgium, France, Switzerland, Italy). Although the 
purpose was to determine to what extent farm products 
of the United States could be sold to cooperatives in these 
countries, a great deal of information about the national 
federations of consumers’ as well as agricultural coopera- 
tives is given. Tables show imports of such items as 
fruit, vegetables, cheese, etc., by the cooperative organi- 
zations before and after World War IT. 


Housing 


The Housing Act of 1949: A Federal Program for Public 
Housing and Slum Clearance. (In Illinois Law Re- 
view, Chicago, November—December 1949, pp. 685—- 
708.) 

Concludes that although the Act appears to look beyond 
immediate housing needs, there is a question as to the 
extent to which Congress can extend housing activities to 
satisfy existing requirements, without adopting programs 
such as certain European nations have established. 


The Housing Act of 1949 and Health Department Programs. 
By Ralph J. Johnson. (Jn Public Health Reports, 
Federal Security Agency, Public Health Service, 
Washington, October 28, 1949, pp. 1331-1336. 10 
cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington.) 


Significance to Farmers of Housing Act of 1949. By Roy J. 
Burroughs. (Jn Agricultural Finance Review, U. 8. 
Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economies, Washington, November 1949, pp. 33-45.) 


A New Era in Public Housing. By Harold and John I. 
Robinson. (Jn Wisconsin Law Review, Madison, 
July 1949, pp. 695-705. 75 cents.) 

Traces developments in public housing subsequent to 
enactment of the United States Housing Act of 1937, and 
concludes that the revival of the Federal program places 
the responsibility for its success directly upon its national 
and local administrators. 


State and Local Housing Programs After World War II. 
Washington, U. 8S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, 1949. 4 pp. (Serial No. R. 1977; 
reprinted from Monthly Labor Review, November 
1949.) Free. 


Industrial Accidents and Accident Prevention 


Injuries and Accident Causes in Textiie Dyeing and Finish- 
ing. Washington, U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, 1949. 65 pp., charts. (Bull. No. 
962.) 45 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington. 


Collective Bargaining Provisions: Safety, Health, and Sani- 
tation. Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1949. 48 pp. (Bull. 
No. 908-14.) 20 cents, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington. 

Labor-Management Co-operation in Accident Prevention in 
the United States. By Ernest Dale. (Jn Industrial 
Safety Survey, International Labor Office, Geneva, 
April-June 1949, pp. 41-50. 50 cents. Distributed 
in United States by Washington Branch of ILO.) 
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State Safety Conferences—A Guide. Washington, U. 8. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Standards, 
1949. ll pp. (Bull. No. 109.) Free. 

Suggestions for organizing a State industrial safety 
conference, made by the staff of the President’s Conference 
on Industrial Safety. 


Manual of Accident Prevention in Construction. Washing- 
ton, Associated General Contractors of America, Inc., 
1949. 252 pp., diagrams, illus. 3drev.ed. $3. 


American Standard Safety Code for Mills and Calendars in 
the Rubber Industry. New York, American Stand- 
ards Association, 1949. 31 pp., charts, illus. $1. 


Industrial Hygiene 


Industrial Applications of Medicine and Psychiatry, with 
a Paper on the Changing Concept of the Personnel 
Function. New York, American Management Asso- 
ciation, 1949. 31 pp. (Personnel Series, No. 130.) 


Dermatitis in the Rubber Industry. By Louis Schwartz, 
M.D. (Jn Safety Engineering, New York, November 
1949, pp. 62-66. 50 cents.) 


Silicosis in the Potteries. Silicosis in Sandstone Workers. 
By A. J. Meiklejohn. (Jn British Journal of Industrial 
Medicine, London, October 1949, pp. 230-240, 241- 
244. 7s. 6d.) 

Silicosis is a serious and widespread disease among 
pottery workers in the North Staffordshire area of Great 
Britain, the author states. He presents findings of 750 
autopsies made between 1931 and 1946 by the Stoke-on- 
Trent panel of the Medical Board for Silicosis, supplemented 
by a similar study of 295 sandstone workers. 


Artificial Lighting in the Printing Industry. Melbourne, 
etc., Department of Labor and National Service of 
Australia, Industrial Welfare Division, 1949. 32 pp., 
bibliography, charts, illus.; and separate Data Sheets: 
Group A, 21 pp., diagrams, illus.; Group B, 44 pp., 
diagrams, illus. 


Industrial Relations 


“Achieving Better Understanding’: A Summary of 30th 
Annual Session of the Southern Industrial Relations 
Conference, Blue Ridge, N. C., July 20-23, 1949. 
Atlanta, Ga., Donaldson-Woods Co. [printers], 1949. 
116 pp. 


Bottom-Up Management: People Working Together. By 
William B. Given, Jr. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, 1949. 171 pp. $2.50. 

This book deals with the experience of a manufacturing 
company which has plants in over 40 cities and towns in 
the United States. The author, head of the company, 
defines “bottom-up” management as that in which the 
head of a business “‘tries to release the thinking and en- 
courage the initiative of all those down the line, so that 
ideas and impetus flow from the bottom up, and the entire 
organization contributes in the fullest possible measure to 
the progress and profits of the enterprise.” This is con- 
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trasted with “‘top-down’”’ management, in which the head 
of the business “does practically all the thinking and 
planning and issues orders to those under him.” 


Causes of Industrial Peace Under Collective Bargaining: 
Lockheed Aircraft Corporation and _ International 
Association of Machinists. By Clark Kerr and George 
Halverson. Washington, National Planning Associa- 
tion, 1949. 87 pp. (Case Study No.6.) $1. 


Collective Bargaining and Market Control in the New York 
Coat and Suit Industry. By Dwight Edwards 
Robinson. New York, Columbia University Press, 
1949. 248 pp., bibliography. $3.50. 

Account of development of collective bargaining in the 
principal center of the women’s and misses’ coat and suit 
industry and of the efforts of a strong union and an em- 
ployers’ association of wide scope to solve the industry’s 
problems, to obtain compliance with agreements, and to 
limit nonunion competition. Regulatory activities of the 
employers’ association falling outside of the collective 
bargaining framework are also discussed. Emphasis is 
given to the work of the Office of the Impartial Chairman; 
the NRA; the National Coat and Suit Industry Recovery 
Board, which kept alive the principles of the NRA codes; 
and the Federal Trade Commission investigation into 
activities of the union-supported employers’ group. The 
author believes that the coat and suit industry’s bargain- 
ing system has achieved a remarkable record. 


Collective Bargaining in Small-Scale Industry—A Case 
Study. By Richard B. Wolf. (Jn Harvard Business 
Review, Boston, November 1949, pp. 706-714. 
$1.50.) 


Collective Bargaining Provisions: Strikes and Lock-Outs; 
Contract Enforcement. Washington, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1949. 
101 pp. (Bull. No. 908-13.) 25 cents, Superintend- 
ent of Documents, Washington. 


Collective Bargaining Strategies and Tactics. (In Con- 
ference Board Management Record, National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, Inc., New York, Sep- 
tember 1949, pp. 382-384, 417-424.) 


Master Agreements in Collective Bargaining. By W. 
Ellison Chalmers and Scott MacEachron. Urbana, 
University of Illinois, Institute of Labor and Industrial 
Relations, 1949. 21 pp., bibliography. (Publica- 
tions Series A, Vol. 3, No. 5.) Single copies free. 

The authors describe various types of multiplant 
bargaining, trace reasons for its adoption, and evaluate 
its advantages and disadvantages. In addition, they 
summarize the experience of San Francisco with region- 
wide bargaining and of the pottery industry with industry- 
wide bargaining. Tabulations indicate the extent of 
multiplant bargaining, by industry. 


Multi-Employer Bargaining and the Anti-Trust Laws. By 
Bert W. Levy. Philadelphia, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, 
Labor Relations Council, 1949. 82 pp. (Industry- 
Wide Collective Bargaining Series.) $1.50. 
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Transmitting Information Through Management and Union 
Channels—Two Case Studies. By Helen Baker, John 
W. Ballentine, John M. True. Princeton, N. J., 
Princeton University, Industrial Relations Section, 
1949. 140 pp. (Research Report Series, No. 79.) 
$2.50, paper bound; $3, cloth. 

The communications systems discussed are those used 
to exchange information between management and employ- 
ees at Johnson & Johnson and Esso Standard Oil Co. (Bay- 
way Refinery). Factors in successful communication 
common to each of the firms are outlined. 


Industry Reports 


The Development of the American Glass Industry. By 
Pearce Davis. Cambridge, Mass., Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1949. 316 pp., bibliography. (Harvard 
Economie Studies, Volume LXXXVI.) $6. 

The purposes of the study are outlined as, first, to pre- 
sent a historical account of the economic evolution of major 
branches of glass manufacture; and second, to describe the 
rise of organized labor in glassmaking, forms of early union 
organization, union policies, and impact of the mechanical 
revolution on the status of the unionized worker; and 
third, to analyze the interrelations between the tariff policy 
of the United States and the growth of glassmaking. The 
study ends with the first quarter of the present century. 


Seasonal Fluctuations in Employment in the Women’s Cloth- 
ing Industry in New York. By Gertrud Berta Greig. 
New York, Columbia University Press, 1949. 164 
pp., bibliography, charts. (Columbia University 
Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, No. 
554.) $2.75. 

Describes seasonal characteristics of the women’s cloth- 
ing industry as a whole in the New York market in com- 
parison with other markets; discusses characteristics of the 
unit-price dress industry, comparing experience of manu- 
facturers’ shops and contract shops; and makes use of 
work histories of a limited sample of workers, as reflected 
in unemployment insurance records, for a chapter on 
mobility of dress workers. The concluding chapter in- 
cludes discussions of problems of handling seasonal unem- 
ployment and administering unemployment compensation. 


Annual Report and Statement of Accounts of National Coal 
Board, [Great Britain], for Year Ended December 3/1, 


1948. London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1949. 299 
pp., charts. 6s. 6d. net. 

Includes information on employment and working con- 
ditions in coal mines. An article on British coal mining 
since nationalization, based in part on the Coal Board's 
report, was published in the Monthly Labor Review for 
January 1950 (p. 19). 

Annual Report on Labor Statistics for the Printing Industry 
of Montreal and District, 1948. Montreal, Printing 
Industry Parity Committee for Montreal and Dis- 
trict, 1949. 39 pp.; processed, 


Labor Legislation 


Adjusting to the New Wage-Hour Law. New York, Re- 
search Institute of America, 1949. 47 pp. (Analy- 
sis 69.) 


Amendments to Fair Labor Standards Act. (In Supple- 
ment No. 2 to NAM Law Digest, Vol. XI, National 
Association of Manufacturers, Washington, November 
1949, pp. 3-24.) 


What the 1949 Wage-Hour Act Means: Information About 
the Newly Amended Law and a Summary of its Pro- 
visions. Washington, Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, Empioyer-Employee Relations Divi- 
sion, 1949. 34 pp. 


Some Effects of the Taft-Hartley Act. By Dale E. Good. 
Urbana, University of Illinois, Institute of Labor and 
Industrial Relations, 1949. 28 pp. (Publications 
Series A, Vol. 3, No. 4.) 


The Taft-Hartley Act in Operation. By Paul A. Brinker. 
(In Southern Economic Journal, Chapel Hill, N. C., 
October 1949, pp. 147-160. $1.25.) 

Evaluation of provisions of the Labor Management Rela- 
tions Act, 1947, and an analysis of how it has worked in 
practice. The author concludes that it “has been some- 
what beneficial and somewhat harmful. A new act along 
lines of a compromise between the Wagner [National Labor 
Relations) Act and the Taft-Hartley Act should provide 
our country with a better labor law than we have yet had.” 


Minnesota Labor Relations Act—An Opinion Survey. By 
Jack Stieber. (Jn Harvard Business Review, Boston, 
November 1949, pp. 665-677. $1.50.) 


Labor Law Journal, Volume I, No. 1. Chicago, Ill., Com- 
merce Clearing ilouse, Inc., October 1949. 80 pp. 
50 cents a copy, $6 a year. 

This first issue of a monthly publication which will deal 
with labor law developments includes articles on various 
phases of labor law by authorities in their respective fields, 
and staff-prepared notes on current legislation, pending 
and enacted; court and administrative decisions; and recent 
literature in the labor field. 


Labor Organizations 


Summary of Resolutions and Recommendations Adopted by 
the AFL and CIO Conventions in 1949. Washington, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, Employer- 
Employee Relations Division, 1949. 19 pp.; proc- 
essed. 

The Fur Workers Union. By Robert D. Leiter. (Jn In- 
dustrial and Labor Relations Review, Ithaca, N. Y., 
January 1950, pp. 163-186. $1.25.) 


Reasons for the Growth of the Knights of Labor in 1885-86. 
By Donald L. Kemmerer and Edward D. Wickersham. 
(Jn Industrial and Labor Relations Review, Ithaca, 
N. Y., January 1950, pp. 213-220. $1.25.) 
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The Unlicensed Seafaring Unions. By Philip Taft. (Jn 
Industrial and Labor Relations Review, Ithaca, N. Y., 
January 1950, pp. 187-212. $1.25.) 


Statutory Regulation of Internal Union Affairs. By Ben- 
jamin Aaron and Michael I. Komaroff. (Jn Illinois 
Law Review, Chicago, September-October 1949, pp. 
425-466; November—December 1949, pp. 631-674.) 


Histoire des Cheminois et de Leurs Syndicats. By Guy 
Chaumel. Paris, Marcel Riviére et Cie., 1948. 199 
pp., bibliography. 280 frs. 

Traces the labor movement in France as a whole, and 
in the railway industry in particular, from 1831 to 1947. 
Covers consolidation of unions into industry-wide federa- 
tions in 1917, factional splits, and history of principal 
strikes and benifits obtained thereby. 


Trade Unions in the New Society. By Harold J. Laski. 
New York, Viking Press, 1949. 182 pp. $3. 

The author is not a newcomer to the American scene, 
having written extensively in the field of economics, and 
particularly in the field of American labor. The present 
book, dedicated to the memory of Sidney Hillman, late 
president of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers of 
America, is the outcome of a series of lectures by Mr. 
Laski under the auspices of the Sidney Hillman Founda- 
tion. In the main, he is opposed to the type of trade- 
unions existing in Soviet Russia, which merely perform 
functions assigned to them by the State. They “have 
lost any voluntary character they once possessed; above 
all, they have lost the right to strike.” Mr. Laski, how- 
ever, is also seriously perturbed over trade-union develop- 
ment in the United States, which, in his opinion, is too 
slow and is without an over-all long term phiiosophy. 


Personnei Management and Activities 


Employee Attitude Surveys: An Analysis. By Doris Rose 
Henle. (Jn Personnel Journal, Swarthmore, Pa., 
November 1949, pp. 218-225. 75 cents.) 

Deals with factors that influence employee attitudes 
and with objectives and benefits of surveys in this field, 
topics to be covered, and rules and procedures to be 
followed. 


Handbook of Personnel Forms and Records. By Eileen 
Ahern. New York, American Management Associa- 
tion, 1949. 227 pp. (Research Report No. 16.) 
$3.50 to nonmembers of association. 


Merit Rating as a Management Tool. By Robert E. 
Shaeffer. (Jn Harvard Business Review, Boston, 
November 1949, pp. 693-705. $1.50.) 


After the Whistle Blows: A Guide to the Field of Recreation 
in Industry. By Jack Petrill. New York, William- 
Frederick Press (for Industrial Recreation Bureau), 
1949. 351 pp., bibliography, diagrams, forms. $10. 


Employee Recreation Activities—Administration and Cost. 
By Geneva Seybold. New York, National Industrial 


Conference Board, Inc., 1949. 56 pp. (Studies in 


Personnel Policy, No. 102.) 


Handbook for Civil Servants, Province of Ontario. Toronto, 
Civil Service Commission, [1949]. 46 pp. 


Population 


Demographic Yearbook, 1948. Prepared by Statistical 
Office, in collaboration with Department of Social 
Affairs, United Nations. Lake Success, N. Y., 1949. 
596 pp., bibliography. In Engiish and French. $7, 
Columbia University Press, New York. 

First issue of a yearbook authorized by the United 
Nations Economic and Social Council in 1947. The 
introduction describes previous compilations containing 
similar information, particularly those by the League of 


; Nations, indicates the character and scope of the volume, 


and describes processes of collecting and compiling the 

data. Main subjects covered are population, vital sta- 

tistics, reproduction rates and life tables, and international 
migration, 

Histoire de la Population Mondiale de 1700 4 1948. By 
Marcel R. Reinhard. Paris, Editions Domat- 
Montchrestien, [1949]. 795 pp., bibliography, charts, 
illus. 

Plenty of People: The World’s Population Pressures, Prob- 
lems, and Policies, and How They Concern Us. By 
Warren S. Thompson. New York, Ronald Press 
Co., 1948. 281 pp., maps, charts. Rev. ed. $3.50, 


Population Transfers in Asia. By Joseph B. Schechtman. 
New York, Halisby Press, 1949. 149 pp., bibliog- 
raphy, maps. $1.50. 


Report of the Royal Commission on Population. London, 
H. M. Stationery Office, 1949. 259 pp., charts. 
(Cmd. 7695.) 4s. 6d. net. 

Summary of findings of a 5-year study of population 
trends in Great Britain, with recommendations as to 
measures in the national interest. Broadly, the commis- 
sion viewed the national interest as calling for a replace- 
ment size of family. It was found that the recent aver- 
age family size has been somewhat below the size 
necessary for population replacement. Family size at 
the replacement level should be promoted, in the view 
of the commission, by various measures for family wel- 
fare, described as desirable alike to assure population 
replacement and to maintain equity and general social 
welfare. 

Postwar Rise in Longevity of Industrial Population, [United 
States). (In Statistical Bulletin, Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Co., New York, August 1949, pp. 1-3.) 


Production and Productivity 


Productivity in Agriculture, 1909-48. Washington, U. 8. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
1949. 31 pp.; processed, Free, 

Productivity in the Electric Light and Power Industry, 
1917-48. Washington, U. 8. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Stati*tics, 1949. 7 pp.; processed, 
Free. 
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The Measurement of Production Movements. By C. F. 
Carter, W. B. Reddaway, Richard Stone. Cam- 
bridge, England, Cambridge University, Department 
of Applied Economies, 1948. 135 pp., bibliography. 
(Monograph No. 1.) 12s. 6d. net, Cambridge 
University Press. 

The Interim Index of Industrial Production. London, 
Central Statistical Office, 1949. 52 pp. (Studies in 
Official Statistics, No. 1.) 1s, net, H. M. Stationery 
Office, London. 

As in the United States, the last decade has witnessed 
sharp changes in the structure of the industrial system of 
Great Britain. The two studies reviewed here present 
two new measures of British industrial production designed 
to reflect these changes. The first is that of the London 
and Cambridge Economie Service, and the second, the 
official index. It is unfortunate that no detailed compari- 
son of the two indexes is made in either report. 

The monograph written by Carter, Reddaway, and 
Stone can be used as a textbook for statistical courses on 
the construction of index numbers. It is divided into 
three parts. Part 1 is a general discussion of the problems 
of measuring production movements, with the London and 
Cambridge index providing the illustrations; part 2 
gives details of that index; and part 3 gives historical 
production series for the United Kingdom. 

The publication of the Central Statistical Office is 
restricted to a description of the official index of production. 
Although not as detailed as the first monograph, this 
study allows for a firm grasp of the methods used in 
constructing the index. Comparisons, with alternative 
weights, are made between industrial production in 
1935-38 and in 1946. 

It is interesting to note that, unlike United States physical 
production indexes, building construction is included in 
both indexes. Also, that the official index deliberately 
omits the use of man-hours in estimating production for 
any industry, in an effort to make the index useful in 
estimating changes in output per man. 


Profit Sharing 


Proceedings, First Annual Conference, Council of Profit 
Sharing Industries, Chicago, Ill., November 8-9, 1948. 
Akron, Ohio, Council of Profit Sharing Industries, 
1949. 124 pp. $1.50. 


Profit-Sharing Plans in Industry. By Robert L. Rowe. 
(In Harvard BusinesS Review, Boston, September 
1949, pp. 559-584. $1.50.) 

General discussion of “factors to be considered in the 
formulasion of any [profit-sharing] plan and the dangers 
or pitfails which may be encountered in its administra- 
tion.” ‘A tabulation giving details of representative plans 
is included. 

Winstdeling door Werknemers. By D. A. C. Zoethout. 
Purmerend, J. Muusses, [1949]. 87 pp., bibliography. 

Deals with profit sharing in the Netherlands and in the 
United States. 


Unemployment Insurance 


Comparison of State Unemployment Insurance Laws as of 
September 1949. Washington, U. S. Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, 1949. 113 
pp. 30 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington. 

The principal statutory provisions are summarized and 
compared, State by State. Similar information is given on 
five State laws which provide unemployment benefits for 
temporary nonoccupational disability. 


Back Pay Awards and Unemployment Insurance Benefits. 
By Herman A. Gray. (Jn Arbitration Journal, Vol. 
4, No. 4, New York, 1949, pp. 268-272. $1.) 
Concludes that whether or not an agreement submitting 
a discharge case to arbitration makes mention of unem- 
ployment insurance benefits, the arbitrator is required 
only to determine the validity of the discharge and whether 
to order reinstatement with pay for the worktime lost. 
“The matter of possible overpayment because of the 
receipt of unemployment insurance benefits lies in other 
hands.” 


Dependents’ Allowances in Unemployment Insurance. (In 
Social Security Bulletin, Federal Security Agency, 
Social Security Administration, Washington, October 
1949, pp. 24-27. 20 cents, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington.) 


Unemployment Compensation for Muitistate Workers. (In 
Columbia Law Review, New York, November 1949, 
pp. 993-1000. $1.) 

Discussion of the problems involved, with references to 

State laws and to court decisions. 


Reconversion Unemployment Benefits for Seamen. By 
Olga 8. Halsey. (Jn Social Security Bulletin, Federal 
Security Agency, Social Security Admiuvistration, 
Washington, August 1949, pp. 15-18. 20 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington.) 

Traces the history of temporary unemploymept com- 
pensation for seamen, which became effective in July 1947 
under an amendment to the Federal Social Security Act. 
The program will expire on June 30, 1950, unless extended 
by Congress. 


Trends in. Unemployment Insurance Financing. By Rachel 
S. Gallagher. (Jn Social Security Bulletin, Federal 
Security Agency, Social Security Administration, 
Washington, October 1949, pp. 3-9, 20. 20 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington.) 


Arbeitslosenfiirsorge und Arbeitslosenversicherung in Deutsch- 
land. By Michael T. Wermel and Roswitha Urban. 
Munich, Richard Pflaum Verlag, 1949. In 3 parts, 
104, 88, 111 pp. (Neue Soziale Praxis, Heft 6.) 

History of unemployment relief and unemployment 
insurance in Germany from its early beginning at the end 
of the 19th century through the introduction of unem- 
ployment insurance in 1927 and the liquidation of this 
program by the Nazi regime. 
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Wages, Salaries, and Hours of Labor 


Community Approach to Wage Studies. Washington, 
U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tisties, 1949. 6 pp. (Serial No. R. 1971; reprinted 
from Monthly Labor Review, October 1949.) Free. 


Wage Chronology Series, Vol. II: General Motors 
Corporation, 1939-49. Washington, U. 8. Depart- 
ment of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1949. 
6 pp. (Bull. No. 970-2; reprinted from Monthly 
Labor Review, September 1949.) 10 cents, Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington. 

Wage Structure Series 2, No. 74: Airframes, 1949. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, 1949. 21 pp.; processed. Free. 


Office Workers Salaries and Personnel Practices, San 
Francisco Bay Area, Midyear 1949. Oakland, United 
Employers, Inc., 1949. 38 pp.; processed, 


Oregon Teachers’ and Administrators’ Salaries for 1949-50. 
Portland, Oregon Education Association, 1949. 12 
(Research Bull., Vol. VIII, No. 1II.) 


Wages and Working Conditions in the Edible Animal 
Products Industry, [Canada], October 1948. (In Labor 
Gazette, Department of Labor, Ottawa, November 
1949, pp. 1445-1461. 10 cents.) 


Comparison Between Basic Wages and Hours of Work in the 
Lithographing Industry, [Province of Quebec], 1939, 
1949. Montreal, Lithographing Industry Parity 
Committee for the Province of Quebec, 1949. 9 pp.; 
processed, 


pp.; processed, 


Regelingen van Lonen en Andere Arbeidsvoorwaarden in 
Nederland op 1 Januari 1949. Utrecht, Centraal 
Bureau voor de Statistiek, 1949. 187 pp., chart; 
processed. 


Miscellaneous 


The Economic Report of the President Transmitted to the 
Congress January 6, 1950, Together With a Report to 
the President, The Annual Economic Review, by the 
Council of Economic Advisers. Washington, 1950. 
194 pp., charts. 50 cents, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington. 

Information from this report is given in thia issue of the 

Monthly Labor Review (p. 140). 


Inflationary and Deflationary Tendencies, 1946-48. Lake 
Success, N. Y., United Nations, Department of 
Economic Affairs, 1949. 52 pp. 


Management Men and Their Methods. Edited by Luis 
J. A. Villalon. New York, Funk & Wagnalls Co., in 
association with Modern Industry Magazire, 1949. 
270 pp., chart. $3. 

A series of 33 sketches of men in management who “made 
good,” including an outstanding arbitrator. The sketches 
are very brief and stress only the more significant human 
characteristics and the methods used by the individuals in 


attaining their success. In his introductory note on “What 


Makes an Executive,” the author draws the conclusion 
that more and more executives are “assuming a personal 
obligation toward the welfare of their community, their 
employees, and their country. Here is the real touchstone 
of change in the American businessman.” 


Our Changing Industrial Incentives. By Harry W. Laidler. 
New York, League for Industrial Democracy, 1949. 
39 pp., bibliography. 25 cents. 

Discusses the incentives for best results of work under 
private enterprise (for administrator, inventor and scien- 
tist, and rank and file worker), in nonprofit undertakings 
(including cooperatives), and under “democratic social- 
ism.’’ Cites the examples of many distinguished persons 
to forward the thesis that there are many other incentives 
besides money, and that a system of “democratic socialism” 
would provide the greatest amount of these. 


Our Industrial Age. By H. M. Boodish. New York, 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 1949. 390 pp., bibli- 
ographies, charts, illus. $2.60. 

This textbook dealing with the “origin and development 
of our industrial society and its major economic, social, 
and political problems” includes a chapter on labor rela- 
tions and one on social security. 


Planning by Americans in Agriculture, Business, Labor, 
the Professions: 1949 Report to Members of the National 
Planning Association. Washington, National Plan- 
ning Association, 1949. 36 pp., illus. 


African Labor Efficiency Survey. Edited by C. H. North- 
cott. London, H. M. Stationery Office, 1949. 123 
pp., charts. (Colonial Research Publications, No. 3.) 
2s. net. 

The study was made among the 7,000 African employees 
of the Kenya and Uganda Railway in Nairobi, by a team 
comprising a medico-nutritional unit and two labor 
specialists. After discussing the problem of African 
employment, in terms of demands made by modern 
industry on individuals used to tribal customs, the report 
analyzes, from the standpoint of incentives to greater 
efficiency, the wage structure of the railways, and housing 
and nutrition of the workers. 

It is pointed out that the inquiry, in the time at its dis- 
posal, could do little more than indicate the way to a 
fuller investigation, which is urged. It did, however, 
reveal some of the major factors retarding technical 
efficiency. The most serious were regarded as lack of 
education and physical handicaps resulting from mal- 
nutrition. Other impeding factors were said to be the 
Africans’ growing economie and political discontent. 

Training and good supervision, including the planning 
of jobs and provision of adequate tools, were thought 
to be the most important requirements for increasing 
efficiency. 

Indian Labor Since Independence. By H. Venkatasubbiah. 
(In Asian Labor, New Delhi, October 1949, pp. 45-51. 
Rs. 2/8.) 


Norwegian Labor Looks at the United States of America and 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. [Washing- 
ton], U. 8. Economie Cooperation Administration, 
Office of Information, [1949]. 33 pp. Free. 
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A: Employment and Pay Rolls. 
TABLE ;A-1: Estimated Total Labor Force Classified by Employment Status, Hours Worked, and Sex 
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1949 | 1948 
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Dee. | sors | Oct. | Sept.t | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. Feb. 


Total, both sexes 
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64, 866 | 63, 452 
61, 983 


58, 694 
49, 720 
41,315 
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1, 778 
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8, 974 
7, 159 
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Nonagricultural........ 
Worked 35 hours or more 
Worked 1-14 hours* ............. 
With a job but not at work *.___. 

Agricultura: bens 
Worked 35 hours or more_... 
Worked 15-34 
Worked 1-14 hours ¢ 

* With a job but not at work 
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Total labor force * 





Civilian labor force 
Unem ployment 
Employment ee 
Nonagricultural 
Worked 35 hours or more 
Worked 15-34 hours. .... a 
Worked 1-14 hours ¢ men 
With a job but not at work *.__. 
Agricultural seatene 
Worked 35 hours or more 
Worked 15-34 hours 
Worked 1-14 hours * 
With a job but not at work *. .__. 












































i | | 
Total labor force *. .. | 18,8 18, 608 L . | 18, 56 . | 17,305 | 17,178 } 16,932 | 17,816 





Civilian labor force > , 828 | 18, 588 . 8, . 548 | 7 | 17,2 , 159 | 16,917 | 17,802 
Unen, ployment _.. , 017 A 1,913 y a 923 73 § A53 | 530 
Empioyment he ta 17, 575 303 7, 

N onagricultural A, » a 16, 167 
Worked 35 bours or more......... 2, 183 , 1 11,723 
Worked 15-34 hours... .._.. 2, 70% 6 2, 822 
Worked 1-14 hours ¢ , 165 oli 1,127 
With a job but not at work #_._.. 36 406 

Agricultural onennen aneeeune 579 1, 408 
Worked 35 hours or more y 566 
Worked 15-34 hours 5 604 
Worked 1-14 hours ¢ 5 118 
With a job but not at work ! ‘ 30 

! 









































1 Estimates are subject to sampling variation which may be large in cases * Excludes persons engaged only in incidental unpaid family work (less than 
where the quantities shown are relatively small. Therefore, the smaller 15 hours); these persons are classified as not in the labor force. 
estimates should be used with caution. Al! data exclude persons in institu- 5 Includes persons who had a job or business, but who did not work during 
tions. Because of rounding, the individual figures do not necessarily add to the census week because of illness, bad weather, vacation, labor dispute or 
group totuls. because of temporary lay-off with definite instructions to return to work 
1 Census <a | week contains legal holiday. within 30 days of lay-off. Does not include unpaid family workers 
0) 


. ' : “~ 
— labor force consists of the civilian labor force and the armed 80 : U. 8. Department of Commerce, B of the Census. 
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TABLE A-2: Employees in Nonagricultural Establishments, by Industry Division and Group’ 


{In thousands] 





Industry group and industry 





Nov. | Oct. Sept. | Aug. 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE A-2: Employees in Nonagricultural Establishments, by Industry Division and Group'—Con. 
{In thousands] 





1949 
Industry group and industry 





Nov. Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June 
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Rubber products. 
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Rubber footwear 
Other rubber products. 
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Leather and leather products 
Leather 
Foot wear (except rubber) 
Other leather products 
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Stone, clay, and glass products 
Glass and glass products 
Cement, bydranlic 
Structural clay products 
Pottery and related products 
Concrete, gypsum, and plaster products 
Other stone, clay, and glass products... 
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Fabricated metal products (except ord- 
nance, machinery, and transportation 
equipment) _ 

Tin cans and other tinware aba 

Cutlery, hand tools, and hardware. .. 

Heating apparatus (except electric) and 
plumbers’ supplies 

Fabricated structural metal products. 

Metal stamping, coating, and engraving 

Other fabricated metal products 




















Machinery (except electrical) 

Engines and turbines , 

Agricultural machinery and trac tors. 

Construction and mining machinery. - | 5. 

Metalworking machinery : 97 208 . 219.0} 223. 

Special-industry machinery (except | 
metalworking machinery) A. 7] uu 1g t : : 5. 181.6) 188. 

General industrial machinery 75.5 77.6 ‘ . 194.5) 200. | 
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Electrical generating, transmission, | } | 
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Electrical appliances, lamps, and | | | 
miscellaneous products ... wi 25. 7/ i 124.0) 116.5) 115, : .3) 131.7 139.2) 144.4 148.0 150.8 


See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE A-2: Employees in Nonagricultural Establishments, by Industry Division and Group'—Con. 


[In thousands] 
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1 The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ series of employment in nonagricultural carried forward from 1947 bench-mark levels, thereby providing consistent 
establishments are based upon reports submitted by cooperating establish- series. Comparable data prior to 1947 for industry visions only, are avail- 
ments and, therefore, differ | ™ thly Report intepunetion obtained by house- able upon request. 
hold interviews, such as the Month —— , the Labor Force (table A-1), ? Includes ordnance and accessories; lumber and wood products (except 
in several important respects. The of Labor Statistics’ data cover furniture); furniture and fixtures; stone, clay, and glass ucts; primary 
all full- and part-time nee in Roy er establishments metal industries; fabricated metal products (except ordnance 
who worked during, or received pay for, the pay period ending nearest the and transportation equipment); machinery eurept electrical); electrical 
15th of the month; in Federal estab ishments during the pay period ending angiioerd, wenepenenes equipment; instruments and related products; 
Just before the first of the month: and in State and local government during z industries. 
the pay period ending on or 1; ~ before the last of the month, while the “ Includes food and ind Kindred products cts; tobacco manufactures; textile-mill 
Monthly Report on the Labor Force data relate to the calendar gh = products; apparel anc other hed textile products; paper — allied prod- 
contains the 8th day of the month. Proprietors, self-emp ucts; printing, publishing, and allied industries; chemicals and allied om) 
domestic servants, and personnel of the armed forces are excluded Pony the uets; products of petroleum and coal; rubber ’ products; and leather and 

BLS but not the MRLF series. These emplo nt series have been ad- leather products. 

_ to levels indicated by Unemployment Insurance Agencies and the * Data by region, = January 1940, are available upon request to the 
ureau of Old- Age and Survivors Insurance data through 1947, and have been Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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TABLE A-3: Production Workers in Mining and Manufacturing Industries ' 
{In thousands] 





Industry group and industry 
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TABLE A-3: Production Workers in Mining and Manufacturing Industries '—Continued 
{In thousands] 
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MONTHLY LABOR 





Tasie A-3: Production Workers in Mining and Manufacturing Industries '—Continued 
(In thousands] 
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' Data are based upon reports from cooperating establishments covering 
both full- and part-time production and related workers who worked dur- 
ing, or received pay for, the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. 
Data have been adjusted to levels indica by Unemployment Insurance 
Agencies and the Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors’ Insurance data ‘ae 
1947 and have been carried forward from 1947 bench-mark levels, there 


providing consistent series. Comparable data from January 1947 are avail 
able upon request to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Such requests should 
specify the series for which data are desired. Revised data in all except the 
first three columns will be identified by an asterisk for the first month’s publi- 
cation of such data. 


TABLE A-4: Indexes of Production-Worker 7 loyment and Weekly Pay Rolls in Manufacturing 
ndustries 


[1939 average = 100] 
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! See footnote 1, table A-3. 
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A: EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS 





TABLE A-5: Federal Civilian Employment by Branch and Agency Group 
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'Ineludes Government corporations (including Federal Reserve Banks 
and mixed-ownership banks of the Farm Credit Ac ministration) and otber 
activities performed by Government personnel] in establishments such as 
navy yards, arsenals, hospitals, and force-account construction. Data, 
which are based mainly on reports to the Civil Service Commission, are 
adjusted to maintain continuity of coverage and definition with information 
for former periods. 


* Covers civilian employees of the National Military Establishment, 
M aritime Commission, National Advisory Committee for Aeronautics, the 
Panama Canal, Philippine Alien Property Administration, Philippine War 
Da mage Commission, Selective Service System, National Security 
Board, National Security Council, Secretary of Defense. 
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TABLE A-6: Federal Civilian Pay Rolls by Branch and Agency Group 
[In thousands] 
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1 See footnote 1, table A-5, 
1 See footnote 2, table A-5. 
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TABLE A-7: Civilian Government Employment and Pay Rolls in Washington, D. C.,' by Branch and 
Agency Group 
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! Data for the executive branch cover, in addition to the area inside the 1 See footnote 1, table A-5. 
District of Columbia, the adjacent sections of Maryland and Virginia which 4 See footnote 2, table A-5. 
are defined by the Bureau of the Census as in the metropolitan area. 











A: EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS MONTHLY LABOR 





TABLE A-8: Personnel and Pay in Military Branch of Federal Government 
{In thousands] 





Personnel (average for year or as of first of month) ! Pay? 
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t Represents persons on active duty as of the first of the month, Reserve pay rolls in January, April, July, and October for Navy, Marine Comm, and 
ersonnel are excluded if on inactive duty or if on active duty for only a Coast Guard, and at time of discharge for Army and Air Force. Family 
yrief training or emergency period. Persons on terminal leave were included atlowances represent Government's contribution 

through October 1947. Data for Army include Philippine Scouts 4 Separate figures for Army and Air Force not available. Combined data 

1 Pay rolls represent obligations based on personnel count, plus terminal shown under Army 
leave payments to currently discharged personnel. Leave payments to ‘ Includes Navy family allowance—not available separately. 
former or active personne] are included under mustering-out and leave pay- 5 Excludes Navy family allowance—not available separately; included 
ments. Cash payments for clothing-allowance balances are included under under Pay rolls. 


TABLE A-9: Employees in Nonagricultural Establishments for Selected States ' 


[In thousands] 





Annual 
1949 1948 | aver- 
| age 


Sept. | Aug. | July | June May Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | Dee. | #1947 


Arizona 55 149 147 147 150 151) 153 153 154 159 148 
Arkansas { , s 277 282; °275 °278 *279) *281 *280 *282 283 
California ; , 06 3, 3,052, 3,068 3,054) 3,008 3,008 3,005) 3,002 2,978 3,1: 3, 035 
Connecticut : 709 494 694 704 709 72 7 3e 9 | 773 
Georgia’ 3) 762 7) 741 742 749 751 753 7 ’ 742 
Idaho 126 126 124 124 120 119 y 121 
Illinois 3, 3, 3,070 3,052) 3,040, 3,065 3,068 2 r q d 

Indiana > > 1,188, 1,166 1,155) 1,154) 1,151 
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New York 
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Pennsylvania 
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Vermont 
Washington 
Wisconsin 

W yoming 
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' Revised data in all except the first three columns will be identified by ? Averages for 1943 may be obtained from previous issues of the Labor 
an asterisk (*) for the first month's publication of such data. Comparable Review. 
series, January to date, are available upon request to the Bureau of Labor 3 Revised series; not comparable to data previously published. 
Statistics or the cooperating State agency. See table A-10 for addresses of ‘ees atatee pats ts 
cooperating State agencies oes not include contract construction. 
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TABLE A-10: Employees in Manufacturing Industries, by State ' 
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! Revised data in all except the first three columns will be identified by an 
asterisk (*) for the first month’s publication of such data. Comparable 
series, January 1943 to date, are available upon request to the Bureau of Lavor 
Statistics or the cooperating State agency listed below. 

+ Averages for 1943 may be obtained from previous issues of the Labor 
Review. 

* The manufacturing series for these States are based on the 1942 Social 
Security Board Classification (others are on the 1¥45 Standard Industrial 
Classification). 

4 Revised series; not comparable to data previously published. 


Cooperating State Agencies: 

Alabama— Department of Industrial Relations, Montgomery 5. 

Arizona—Unemployment Compensation Division, Employment 
Security Comm., Phoenix 

Arkansas—Employment Security Division, Department of Labor, 
Little Rock. 

California—Division of Labor Statistics and Research, Department of 
Industrial Relations, San Francisco 3. 

Colorado— Department of Employment Security, Denver 2. 

Connecticut—Employment Security Division, Department of Labor 
and Factory Inspection, Hartford 15. 

Delaware— Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, Philadelphia 1, Pa. 

District of Columbia—USES for the District of Columbia, Washington, 

Cc 


rc, 
Florida—Unemployment Compensation Division, Industrial Commis- 
sion, Tallahassee 
Georgia— Employment Security Agency, Department of Labor, Atlanta 
3 


Idaho—Employment Security Agency, Boise. 

Ilinois—Division of Placement and Unemployment Compensation, 
Department of Labor, Chicago 54 

Indiana—Research and Statistics Section, Employment Security Divi- 
sion, Indianapolis 12. 

lowa—Employment Security Commission, Des Moines 9. 

Kansas—Employment Security Division, State Labor Department, 
Topeka. 

Kentocky—Dureen of Employment Security, Department of Economic 
Security, Frankfort 

Louisiana— Division uf Employment Security, Department of Labor, 
Baton Rouge 4. 

Maine—Employment Security Commission, Augusta. 


Maryland—Employment Security Board, Department of Employment 
Security, Baltimore 1. 

Massachusetts — Division of Statistics, Departraent of Labor and Indus- 
tries, Boston 10 

a Unemployment Compensation Commission 

etroit 2. 

Minnesota—Division of Employment and Security, Department of 
Social Security, St. Paul 1. 

Mississippi— Employment Security Commission, Jackson. 

Missouri— Division of Employment Security, Department of Labor and 
Industrial Relations, Jefferson City. 

Montana— Unemployment Compensation Commission, Helena. 

a of Employment Security, Department of Labor, 
ineoln 1. 

Nevada—Employment Security Department, Carson City. 

New Hampshire—Employment Service and Unemployment Compen- 
sation Division, Bureau of Labor, Concord. 

New Jersey— Department of Labor and Industry, Trenton 8. 

New Mexico—Employment Security Commission, Albuquerque 

New York—Research and Statistics, Division of Placement and Unem- 
ployment Insurance, Department of Labor, New York 17. 

North Carolina— Department of Labor, Raleigh. 

North Dakota—Unemployment Compensation Division, Bismarck. 

Ohio—Bureau of Unemployment Compensation, Columbus 10. 

Oklahoma—Employment Security Commission, Oklahoma City 2. 

Oregon— Unemployment Compensation Commission, Salem. 

Pennsylvania—Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, Philadelphia ! 
(mfg.); Bureau of Research and Information, Department of Labor, 
and Industry, Harrisburg (nonmfg.). 

Rhode Island— Department of Labor, Providence 2. 

South er a ney Security Commission, Columbia 10. 

South Dakota—Employment Security yy Aberdeen. 

Tennessee— Department of Employment Security, Nashville 3. 

Texas—Texas Employment Commission, Austin 19 

Utah—Department of Employment Security, Industrial Commission 
Salt Lake City 13. 

Vermont—Unemployment Compensation Commission, Montpelier. 

Virginia— Division of Research and Statistics, Department of Labor and 
Industry, Richmond 14. 

Washington—Employment Security Department, Olympia. 

West Virginia— Department of Employment Security, Charleston 5, 

Wisconsin—Industrial Commission, Madison 3. 

W yoming—Employment Security Commission, Casper. 
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TABLE B-1: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates ~~ 100 Employees) in Manufacturing Industries, by 
Class of Turn-Over ' 
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! Month-to-month changes in total employment in manufacturing indus- 
tries as indicated by labor jurn-over rates are not precisely comparable to 
those shown by the Bureaug employment and pay-roll reports, as the former 
are based on data for the eprire month, while the latter, for the most part, 
refer to a l-week period enying nearest the 15th of the mouth. The turn- 
over sample is not so exten4ve as that of the employment and pepe ae. 
vey—proportionately fewer gna!) plants are included; printing and publish- 
ing, and certain seasonal inc ustries, such as canning and preserving, are not 
covered. Plants on strike wre also excluded. See note, table B-2. 


1 Preliminary figures. 
4 Prior to 1943, rates relate to wage earners only. 
‘ Prior to September 1940, miscellaneous separations were included with 


quits. 
§ Including temporary, indeterminate (of more than 7 days’ duration), and 
permanent lay-offs. 
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TABLE B-2: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per 100 Employees) in Selected Groups and Industries! 
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TABLE B-2: Monthly Labor Turn-Over Rates (Per i00 Employees) in Selected Groups and 
Industries '—Continued 
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' Since January 1943 nu 
mation have been assigt 
Most mants in the emp! 


anufacturing firms reporting labor turn-over infor- 
ed industry codes on the basis of current products. 
yment and pay-roll sample, comprising those which 
were in operation in 1999, are classified according to their major activity at 
that time, regardless of any subsequent change in major products, Labor 
turn-over data, beginning in January 1943, refer to wage and salary workers. 


Nore: Explanatory notes outlining the concept 
ology used in preparing the data presented in 


“ 


monthly mimeographed release, 


Labor Turn-Over, 


Employment information for wage and salary workers is available for major 
manufacturing industry groups (table A-3); for individual industries these 
data refer to production workers only (table A-6). 

1 Preliminary figures 

5 Not available. 

4 Less than 0.05. 


8, sources, size of the reporting sample, and method- 


tables B—-1 and B-2 are contained in the Bureau’s 
” which is available upon request. 
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TABLE C-1: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers or Nonsupervisory Employees '—Con. 
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available upon request to the Bureau of Labor 
should specify the series desired. Data for the two current months are 
subject to revision without notation; revised figures for earlier months will be 
identified by an asterisk for the first month’s publication of such data. 
2 Data relate construction workers, both on-site and off-site, 
construction work p< J ey and tting 
ee pees a8 cumtrastion axe tucedea. Labor Act. Beginning 


in actual 

tions. wii 

Data are on comparable but not necessarily identical samples. ant ¢ ane ey 
* Includes ordnance and accessories; lumber and wood products (except = yees. = the series are $51.47, 


furniture); furniture and fixtures; clay, and — products; primary hours, $1.337. 

metal justries; fabricated metal ucts (excep' ‘® Data include employees such as switch board operators, service assistants, 
and transportation cqpement):; machinery (except electrical); electrical operating-room instructors, and pay-station attendants. 

machinery; equipment; instruments and related products; " Data in employees such as central office craftsmen; installation and 

industries. " cable, and conduit craftsmen; and laborers. 

em! employees com- 


in the M300 report 
Nore: Explanatory notes outlining briefly the concepts, methodology, size of the reporting sample, 


and 
sources used in preparing the data presented in tables C-1 through C-4, are contained in the Bureau’s monthly 
mimeographed release, ‘Hours and Earnings—Industry Report,” which is available upon request. 


TABLE C-2: Gross Average Weekly Earnings of Production Workers in Selected Industries, in Current 
and 1939 Dollars ! 
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! These series indicate changes in the level of weekly earnings prior to and March 1947, p. 498. See Note, table C-i. Com le data from Janu- 
after adjustment for changes in purchasing power as determined from the ary 1947 are available upon request to the Bureau of Statistics. 
Bureau’s Consumers’ Price Index, the = 1939 having been selected for the + Data relate to all nonsupervisory employees and working supervisors. 
base period. Estimates of World War II and postwar understatement by the ’ Preliminary. 

Consumers’ Price Index were not included. See the Monthly Labor Review, 
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TABLE C-38: Gross and Net Spendable Average Weekly Earni 


of Production Workers in Manufactur- 


ing Industries, in Current and 1939 Dollars ' 
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1 Net spendable average weekly earnings are obtained by deducting from 
gross omy weekly earnings, social security and income taxes for which 
the speci! type of worker is liable. The amount of income tax liability 

is, of course, on the number of dependents supported by the worker 
as well as on the level of his gross Ss earnings have, 
therefore, been computed for oe of in vers: (1) A worker with 
no dependents: (2) A worker with 3 dependents. 

The computation of net spendable earnings for both the factory worker with 
no dependents and the factory worker with 3 dependents are based upon the 


ly carnings for all production workers in manufacturing 

irect d to marital status and family composition. 

The pri value of the spendable series is that of measur relative 
changes in disposable earnings for 2 types of income-receivers. That series 
does not, therefore, reflect actual differences in levels of earnings for workers 
of varying age, occupation, skill, family composition, etc. See Note, table 
C-1. Com ble —— January 1947 are available upon request to the 

ics. 


TABLE C-4: Average Hourly Earnings, Gross and Exclusive of Overtime, of Production Workers in 
Manufacturing Industries ' 
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Excluding 
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! Overtime is defined as work in excess of 40 hours per week and paid for at 
time and one-half. The computation of average hourly earnings exclusive of 
overtime makes no allowance for special rates of pay for work done on holi- 


days. See Note, table C-1. Com ble data from January 1947 are avail- 
able upon request to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
! Preliminary. 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-5: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries for Selected 
States and Areas '—Continued 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-5: Hours and Gross Earnings of Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries for Selected 
States and Areas '—Continued 
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' State and arca hours and gross earnings are prepared by various cooperat- first month's publication of such data. A number of States also make avail- 





ing State agencies. Owing to differences in methodology the data may not 
be strictly comparable among the States or with the national averages. 
Variations in earnings among the States and areas reflect, to some extent 
differences with respect to industrial composition. Revised data for all 
except the two most recent months will be identified by an asterisk (*) for the 


able more detailed industry data as well as information for earlier periods 
which may be secured directly upon request to the appropriate State agency 
as listed in footnote 1, table A-10. 

1 Revised series not comparable with preceding data shown. 
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D: Prices and Cost of Living 
TABLE D-1: Consumers’ Price Index' for Moderate-Income Families in Large Cities, by Group of 
Commodities 
[1935-39— 100] 
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1 The ““Consumers’ price index for moderate-income families in cities,” ty to city but indexes are available for most of the 34 cities since 
formerly known as the “Coat of living index” measures a 
retail prices of selected goods, ren + services weigh’ hed By a quantities p index gn bp pen, Sete, ant ice” is now des- 
bought in 1934-36 by nae ot wae me work ty, Indexes with 
See Ses 31.524 tn 1994-36. 
ureau of Labor jes Bul 699, Changes in Cost of Li nice 
Oltine tthe Cnited States, 1013-41, contains detailed description 
in tional { consumers’ 
blished by the Office of 
of the President’s Committee on the Oost 


of Living. 
Mimeographed tables are available upon request showing indexes for each 
of the cities regular! by the Buresn and for each of the 
groups of liv ’ yt ty fry 4 oY 
since 1913. beginning date for series of indexes for individual cities 
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TABLE D-2: Consumers’ Price Index for Moderate-Income Families, ty City,' for Selected Periods 


[1935-30= 100] 
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' The indexes are based on time-to-time changes in the cost of goods and 2! cities and in March, June, September, and December for 13 additional 
services purchased by moderate-income families in large cities. They do not cities; beginning July 1917 indexes were computed monthly for 10 cities and 
indicate whether it costs more to live in one city than in another. once every 3 months for 24 additional cities according to a staggered schedule. 

? Through June 1947, consumers’ price indexes were computed munthly for § Corrected. 
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TABLE D-3: Consumers’ Price Index for Moderate-Income Families, by City and Group of 
mmodities ' 
(1935-39= 100) 
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TABLE D-6: Average Retail Prices and Indexes of Selected Foods 
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TABLE D-7: Indexes of Wholesale Prices,’ by Group of Commodities, for Selected Periods 
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TABLE D-8: Indexes of Wholesale Prices,! by Group and Subgroup of Commodities 
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! Bee footnote 1, table D 7 1 See footnote 2, table D-7. 4 Not available. 
t Revised indexes for dates prior to August 1949 available upon request. 
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E: WORK STOPPAGES 





E: Work Stoppages 


TABLE E-1: Work Stoppages Resulting From Labor-Management Disputes ' 
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' All known work stoppages, arising out of labor-management disputes, 
involving six or more workers and continuing as !ong as a full day or shift 
are included in reports of the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Figures on “‘work- 

ers involved” and “man-days idle” cover all workers made idle for one or 
more shifts in establishments directly involved in a stoppage. They do not 


F: Building and Construction 


measure the indirect or secondary effects on other establishments or indus- 
tries whose employees are made as a result of material or service 

2 Data for 1949 are not final ey > revisions have been made on basis of 
most current informat Figures for December 1949, in particular, are 
based on very incomplete data. 


TABLE F-1: Expenditures for New Construction ' 
[Value of work put in place] 
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Private construction , 1,225 | 1,205 | 1,343 
Residential building (nonfarm) 650 690 715 715 
~~ building (nonfarm)* ._.- . 261 266 261 

Industri: 68 68 
Comenevetal 7 84 86 
b urehouses, office and loft ‘buildings 25 
, restaurants, and garages 50 61 
otmer nonresidential we 
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Hospital and institutional * 
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Public utilities 
Railroad. 
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Highways_. 
Sewer and water_. 
Miserllaneous pnblie service enterprises 7 
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All other public * 
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1! Joint estimates of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. 8. Department of 
Labor, and the Office of Domestic Commerce, U. 8. De ment of Com- 
merce. Estimated construction ex itures represent the monetary value 
of the volume of work accomplis! during the given period of time. These 
Sqene res should be differentiated from permit valuation data reported in the 
tions for urban Lay wy authorized and the data on value of contract 
awards reported in table F-2. 
Preliminary. 
neluies major additions and alterations, except for private residential 
building which covers new construction only. 
¢ Expenditures by privately owned utilities for nonresidentia! bufld- 
ne are included under “Public utilit 





§ Includes Federal contributions toward construction of private non-profit 
hospital facilities under the National Hospital Program distributed about as 
follows: 1949, first quarter, $1 million; second quarter, $2 million; third quar- 
ter, $4 million: fourth quarter, $6 million; and January 1950, $2 million. 

* Hotels and miscellaneous buildings not elsewhere ciassified. 
penditures to construct facilities used in atomic energy projects. 

* Covers primarily publicly owned electric light and power systems and 
local transit facilities. 


* Covers construction not elsewhere classified such as airports, naviga- 
tional aids, monuments, ete. 
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TABLE F-2: Value of Contracts Awarded and Force-Account Work Started on Federally Financed 
New Construction, by Type of Construction ' 





Value (in thousands) 
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112, 445 
119,389; (*% 
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24,026) 25, 492) 
52, 364) 26,260) 26, 
14, 212) 
14, 724 
30, 018) 22, 661 





® $115, 913, 
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E5353 
5B 
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$96, 123 





38 
- 
2s 


188, 948) 300, 471 
22, 55s) 44, 343 


7,506; 7,381 
3,079, 2, 887 
22, 536; 61, 706 
18, 77a} 16, 763 
27,016 
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33E553 & 28E 
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39, 276) 10, 418 

1, 980) 

8, 534 946 
095 
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5,475) 2,392) 
7,337) 5,306 
7, 357 599 
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LPRPSNIy 
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63, 035) 
49, 824 
38, 097) 
63, 441| 
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Bz 


8, 737) 
7, ei 





2223 
2 
$3 
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' Exeludes projects classified as ‘‘secret’’ by the military, and all construc- 
tion for the Atomic Energy Commission. Data for Federal-aid programs 
cover amounts contributed by both the owner and the Federal Government. 
Force-account work is done, not through a contractor, but directly by a gov- 
ernment agency, using a separate work force to perform nonmaintenance 
construction on the agency's own properties. 

1 Includes major additions and alterations. 

* Excludes hangars and other buildings which are included under “Other 
nonresidential” building construction. 

* Incindes educational facilities under the Federal temporary re-use educa- 
tional facilities program. 


‘Includes post offices, armories, offices, 
contrect awards for construction at 
York City as follows: September 1948, $497,000; January 1949, $23,810,000. 

*Inelu ee oe ary and sewage-disposal sys- 
tems, forestry projects, rail construction, and other types of projects not 
elsewhere classified. 

? Included in “All other.” 

* Unavailable, 

* Preliminary 

* Revised. 
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TABLE F-3: Urban Building Authorized, by Principal Class of Construction and by Type of Building’ 
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! Building for which building nee pom were issued and Federal contracts Urban, as defined by the Bureau of ‘ensus, covers all on 
— in all urban places, including an <n building undertaken of 2,500 population Palvions. in 1940, and, by special rule, s num- 


some ler ur’ places that do not perm = nn visions. 
The data cover federally and GS ey ~ dy construction * Covers itions, alterations, and repairs, as well as new residential and 
combined. Estimates of non-Federal ( nonresidential) building. 
ment) urban building construction are roe poumertiy on — ~permit * Includes units in 1-family and 2-family structures with stores. 
reports received from places containing about 85 percent of the urban popula- 4 Includes units » multifamily structures with stores. 
tion of the country; estimates of fed: ny Gonmeed prncenee: pees from * Covers hotels, dormitories, tourist cabins, and other nonhousekeeping 
———— contracts awarded are obtai! other residential bufldings 

eral agencies. Data from building — are not wasted to allow for * Revised. 

its or for lag between permit issuance and the start of construc- ’ Preliminary 

hus, the estimates de not represent construction actually started 

} the month 
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TABLE F-4: New Nonresidential Building Authorized in All Urban Places,' by General Type and by 
Geographic Division ? 





Valuation (in thousands) 





Geographic division and 
type of new nonresi- 
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1 Building for which permits were issued and Federal contracts awarded 
in all urban places, including an estimate of building undertaken in some 
smaller urban places that do not issue permits. Sums of components do not 
always equal totals exactly because of rounding. } 

3 For scope and source of urban estimates, see table F-3, footnote 1. 

§ Preliminary 

* Revised 

+ Includes factories, navy yards, army ordinance plants, bakeries, ice plants, 
industrial warehouses, and other buildings at the site of these and similar 
production plants. 


* Includes amusement and recreation buildings, stores and other mercantile 
buildings, commercial garages, gasoline and service stations, etc 
Includes churches, hospitals, and other institutional buildings, schools, 


libraries, ete. 


* Includes Federal, State, county, and municipal buildings, such as post 
offices, courthouses, city halls, fire and police stations, jails, prisons, arsenals, 
armories, army barracks, etc 

* Includes railroad, bus and airport buildings, roundhouses, radio stations, 
gas and electric plants, public comfort stations, ete 

© Includes private garages, sheds, stables and barns, and other buildings 
not elsewhere classified. 
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TABLE F-5: Number and Construction Cost of New Permanent Nonfarm Dwelling Units Started, by 
Urban or Rural Location, and by Source of Funds' 





Number of new dwelling units started 
Estimated construction cost 
(in thousands)* 
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1 The estimates shown here do not include temporary units, conversions, 2 Private construction costs are based on permit valuation, adjusted for 
dormitory accommodations, trailers, or military barracks. They do include understatement of costs shown on permit applications. Public construction 
prefabricated housing units. costs are based on contract values or estimated construction costs for in- 

These estimates are based on building-permit records, which, beginning dividual! projects. 
with 1945, have been adjusted for lapsed permits and for lag between permit § Housing peak year. 
issuance and start of construction. They are based also on reports of Federal 4 Depression, low year. 
construction contract awards and beginning in 1946, on field surveys in non- § Recovery peak year prior to wartime limitations 
permit-issuing places. The data in this table refer to nonfarm dwelling units * Last full year under wartime control 
started, and not to urban dwelling units authorized, as shown in table F-3. ’ Less than 50 units. 

All of these estimates contain some error. For example, if the estimate of * Revised. 
nonfarm starts is 50,000, the chances are about 19 out of 20 that an actual § Preliminary. 
enumeration would produce a figure between 48,000 and 52,000. * Not available. 
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